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MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


TMustrated with full-page drawings by 
Gustave Dore. New edition, cloth, 
$6.00; full levant morocco, gilt, $10.00. 
All who remember the Dore Bible Gal- 

lery, published last year, will extend a 

hearty welcome to this beautiful book 

printed from the same plates as the high- 

_ priced edition. 


DORE BIBLE GALLERY, THE 


Containing a selection of 100 of the Finest 
Drawings of Gustave Dore, with De- 
scriptive Letterpress by lL. T. Chambers, 
D.D. Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, $6.00; 
full Turkey morocco, $10.00. 

It is elegant in appearance, valuable in 


matter, and contains the best of Dore’s 
illustrations of the Bible.—Episcopal Reg- 


ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS. 


with several hundred original illustrations 
by some of the first artists of the day, 
including two etchings. 2 vols., cloth, 
$10.00; half-calf, $17.50. 


PICTURES OF BIRD LIFE IN PEN 
AND PENCIL. 


By Rev. W. G. Warkrns. Illustrated 
with full-page pictures by Giacomelli. 
Also a large number of smaller illustra- 
tions. New edition, cloth, full gilt sides 
and edges, $7.50; full morocco, $15.00. 
The engravings are all magnificent speci- 

mens of art, and the text is worthy of its 

rich illustration.—Chicago Times. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


or 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Martin F. Tupper, M.A., D.C.L., F. 
R.S., of Christ Church, Oxford. With 
illustrations throughout. Extra crown, 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, $4.00. 


In this handsome volume Mr. Tupper’s 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY is now for the 
first time illustrated throughout, and it is 
therefore the only Complete Illustrated 
Edition of this work. It has the additional 
advantage of being published under the 
personal supervision of the author. 


EUROPEAN FERNS: 


Their Form, Habit and Culture. An orig- 
inal and exhaustive work on the vari- 
eties, habit, growth, and propagation of 
the ferns of Europe. By James Bnrirt- 
TEN, F.L.S. With thirty fac-simile 
colored plates painted from Nature by 
D. Blair, F.L.S. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, $7.50. a 


PRACTICAL ART BOOKS 


A BIOGRAPHY OF DAVID COX, 


With remarks on his works and genius. 
By Edited with addi- 
tions by John Thackray Bunce, with 
Autotype Portrait. Demy 8vo, extra 
cloth, $2.00. 

Extract from Editor's Preface. 

“Long and close intimacy with Mr. Cox during 
the whole period of the artist’s residence at Har- 
borne afforded his special opportu- 
nities of learning the historv of his friend, of 
studying his works and his method, and of form- 
ing an estimate of his genius. It was not asa 

rson uninstructed in art, or as an amateur, 
that Mr. Halil entered upon the work. He was 
an artist of long experience and of no mean ca- 
pacity. To his technical knowledge Mr. Hall 
added the advantages derived from a large ac- 
quaintance with books and men.” 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


New and enlarged series. Volume IV. 
With about four hundred illustrations by 
the first artists of the day. A beauti- 
fully 6xecuted etching, ‘‘The Trio,” by 
ERSKINE NICOL, A.R.A., etched by La- 
lauze, forms the frontispiece. Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, $5.00. 

In referring to volume three, The London 
Times described itas “a very Storehouse o 
Art,” and this description will apply with addi- 
tional force to the present volume, which forms 
not only an extremely handsome and interest- 
ing gift-book, but is also additionally valuable 
from the position it occupies as the representa- 
tive exponent of art in its branches. 


A Course of Lessons in Landscape 
Painting in Oils. 

By A. KF. Grace, Turner Medalist, Royal 
Academy. With nine reproductions 
in color, after Turner, Constable, De 
Wint, F. Walker, Mason, Muller, and 
A. F. Grace; and numerous examples 
engraved on wood from well-known 
pictures. Extra demy folio, cloth, gilt 
edges, $17.50. 

By far the most important work that has yet 


appeared on the theory and practice of 
branch of art. 


Figure Painting in Water-Colors. 
With sixteen colored plates from original 
designs by BLANCHE MACARTHUR (Med- 
alist, Royal Academy, 1877, for the best 
painting of a Head from life) and Jennie 
Moore (Medalist for a Drawing from the 
Antique). With full instructions by the 

painters. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt, $3.00 


Flower Painting in Water-Colors. 
With twenty fac-simile colored plates selected 
from familiar Wild and Garden Flowers. 
Carefully executed from original designs by F. 
y the artist. Interleaved with drawi r. 

Crown 4to, cloth gilt, $2.50, ee 


Sketching from Nature in Water- 


Colors. 
By AARON PENLEY. With Illustrations in Chromo- 
Lithography, after original Water-color Draw- 
ings. Super-royal 4to, cloth gilt, $7.50. 


A Course of Sepia-Painting. 
With 24 plates in Sepia, from designs by R. P. 
LertcH, and full instructions to the learner. 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 
A Course of Water-Color Painting. 


With 2 colored Plates, by R. P. Lerrcna, and full 
— to the learner. Oblong 4to, cloth, 


A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. 


With 2% Plates in Neutral Tint, by R. P. Lerrca, 
and full instructions to the learner. Oblong 
4to, cloth, $2.50. 


This is but a small part of our NEW BOOK 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 739 & 741 Broadway, New York, 


OLD PROVERBS WITH NEW 
PICTURES. 

Designs in colors by Miss Lizzie Lawson. 
Text by Miss Matreaux. 64 
pages, all colored. Crown 4to, cover in 
colors, $2.50. 

We have never offered a book for chil- 
dren combining so many strong points of 
excellence as this. The designs by Miss 
Lawson are not only original, but are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. The printing is done in 
Europe and has never been equaled. 


FUN! FUN!! FUN!!! | 
THREE WISE OLD COUPLES. | 


Crown 4to, cover in. 


Printed in colors. 
nine colors, $1.50. 
Three Wise Old Couples is one of the. 

handsomest as well as the most humorous 

books of the season. The text is by Mrs. | 

Corbett, a well-known American writer. | 

The illustrations are from designs drawn. 

and colored by L. Hopkins (Hop.), who has | 

gained a reputation as a caricaturist second 
to none, 


PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL. 


With nine full page illustrations in colored 
lithography, twelve in lithography, and 
large number of Wood-cuts. A very 
elegant book, $3.00. | 


LITTLE FOLKS. | 


For the Fall of 1881. Containing nearly 
260 pictures, many full-page, chromo. 
frontispiece; about 400 pages, litho- 
graphed cover, in boards, $1.25; cloth, 
full gilt sides, $1.75. 


‘Little Folks" surpasses all competitors for | 
thorough-going fun and real interest.—Rev. C. | 
H. Spurgeon, in the Sword and Trowel. 

If | reader wishes to make his children 
hap ys) et him procure “Little Folks.” —The 
Bookse 


ler 
Replete with pictures and reading matter well 


calculated to instruct and delight the children. 
—Chicago Evening Journal. 


BESSIE BRADFORD'S SECRET. 


By Joanna H. Matuews, author of the 
‘* Bessie Books.” F-cap 4to, 256 pages, | 
fully illustrated, lithographed cover, | 
back and front, $1.25; cloth, full gilt! 
side, $1.75. | | 
The author of the ‘‘ Bessie Books” is so 

well-known that any book from her pen 

will have a hearty welcome, and this is 
one of her best efforts. 


HAZEL NUT AND HER BROTHER. 


By ELuEeN author of the ‘‘Two Gray 
Girls,” ‘*Three Brown Boys,” ete. F-cap 
4to, 206 pages, fully illustrated, litho- 
graphed cover, $1.25; cloth, full gilt, 
$1.75. 

In this book the story of the ‘‘ Three 
Brown Boys” is taken up, and the charm- 
ing story will find a host of appreciative 
readers. The volume is very handsomely 
gotten up, the paper and typography both 
being of the best. 


We publish over seventy New Books for 
Children. Send stamp for our New Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Juvenile Books in hand- 


pe 


some lithographic cover. 


S. Our New Catalogue FREE 


a 


MAGAZINE 


Price 35 cents Monthly, 
$3.50 per Year. 


Volume I cannot now be had. Vole 
ume II, price $2.50, and Volume 
If, price $3.50, can still be sup- 
plied. Volume IV, being the first 
Volume of the NEW ENLARGED 
SERIES, bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, with suitable Designs in 
Ink and Gold, price $5.00, or 
Volume IV and a year’s sub- 
scription for $7.50. 

The marked success of the Magazine was 
happily summed up in a recent review in 

THe Lonpon Times. ‘‘ The title MaGga- 


| ZINE OF ART is no misnomer, for within 


a convenient compass the MAGAZINE con- 
tains a VERY STOREHOUSE OF ART, the 
illustrations ranging from the freest of 
Etchings and Woodcuts up to the most 
elaborate Engravings, the letterpress being 
particularly good, and varied to suit all 
tastes, from the most to the least artistic.” 

There will be added a department de- 
voted exclusively to American Art, com- 
mencing with the December number, now 
ready ; it is intended to include the fresh- 
est and most important information § re- 
garding every branch of the subject, to- 
gether with concise Critical Notices of the 
leading Art Exhibitions and Publications 
of this country. This department will be 
in charge of a leader in Art matters, and 


» will add to the value of the MAGAZINE OF 


ART as an exponent of American Art, 

In now giving an indication of the fea- 
tures which are about to appear, the Editor 
desires to state that only a small portion of 

is p me is here presented. : 
Amongst the Papers in the early num- 
bers of the New Volume may be men- 
tioned :— 

THE WORLD THEY LIVE IN.—Bio- 
graphical Accounts of Representative British, 
American and Continental Artists. 

WINDOWS WORTH SEEING.—Illus- 
trated Papers on Remarkable Wind@ws, at Home 
and Abroad, in Cathedra - and other Edificea, 
by Artists of the past and of t»-2:. 

UT-OF-DOOR PAPERS.—Statues in he 
Street, Art in the Garden, &c. 


HOMES OF BEAUTY.— Residences 


THE PASSING SH 
Exhibitions ail over the 


INDOOR PAPERS.—Furni Sculpt 
ure in the House. oe 

THE ROMANCE OF ART .—Histories of 
Remarkable Pictures; Great Pictures by Un 
known Artists; the Wives of Artists, ete. 

BIRTHPLACES OF ART.—Towns which 
have Witnessed the Struggles and Successes of 
Great Artists. 

FAMOUS SEATS.—Illustrated Papers on 
the Queen's Throne; the Archbishop of Canter- 
— s Throne; and other Remarkable Memo- 
rials. 

ART FOR CHILDREN.-—The love of 
Beauty as an Element in Education; Child Pict 
ures by Great Masters, etc. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ART. — Vill 
Churches; Hidden Art in the Great Cathedrals; 
Pulpits, Ancient and Modern, &c. 

ART FOR ARTISANS.—Practical Papers 
for Art Workmen. = 

ools: How ies may earn a Li : 
Art Needle-work, ete. 

The First Part of the New Volume, bei 

December Part, published Nov. 15, 


An Original Etching by G. P. Jacomb Hood, entitled 


THE FISHER -FOLKS’ HARVEST.” 
on application. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ECHOES FROM THE PRESS.- 


[THe CurisTIaAN REGISTER, Boston, Nov. 3. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has relinquished his 
editorial relation to The Christian Union. For the 
last few years of Rev. Lyman Abbott’s connection 
with the paper, Mr. Beecher has acted simply as a kind 
of editorial figure-head, having little to do with the 
rudder. He has now withdrawn altogether, and the 
whole editorial control of the paper passes nominally as 
well as actually into Mr. Abbott’s hands. Mr. Beecher’s 
sermons will be published regularly as heretofore ; and 
he promises to contribute articles and editorials. Ina 
very graceful article on taking the helm, or, more accu- 
rately, on taking the title of an office whose duties he 
has so lopg and so ably filled, Mr. Abbott acknowledges 
his great debt to Mr. Beecher, to whom next to his own 
father he considers himself most deeply indebted for a 
revelation which changed the whole current of his life, 
and irradiated and vivified his whole experience. Mr. 
Eliot McCormick and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie will as 
heretofore be associated with Mr. Abbott in its manage- 
ment. The Union has always been a good paper. It 
has had a succession of able and enterprising editors 
who have had the double task of running a newspaper 
and of keeping the genius of the leader in the traces. 
With two good wheel-horses and a competent leader, the 
paper has now a good ‘‘spike team.’”’ We wish it all 
success. The Union must and shall be preserved. 


|BRooKLYN EaGLe, Oct, 28. | 

The retirement of Henry Ward Beecher from the chief 
editorship of The Christian Union is an event that has 
not been unexpected. Mr. Beecher finds the labors and 
responsibilities of the editorial chair interfere with the 
pastoral duties of Plymouth Church, and he is moreover 
anxious to go on with the ‘‘ Life of Christ,” of which the 
first volume was published more than ten years ago. He 
will continue, however, to contribute to the editorial col- 
umns as he finds opportunity, while releasing himself of 
the burden of supervision and management. 
= On the whole, we think the decision a wise one. Al- 
though a man of remarkable energy and vital power, Mr. 
Beecher is getting on in years, and finds it less easy than 
in his younger days to carry on so much complicated 
business. The work of the pulpit and the press, while 
they have much in common, require a separate attention, 
and greater mental strain when combined than a veteran 
of nearly three score years and ten can safely give. At 
the same time, when the onus of responsibility for the 
contents of The Christian Union is removed, the mind 
regains ite former elasticity, and an overworked editor 
often makes a vigorous contributor. 


[Tue CuristiaN STANDARD, Cincinnati, O., Nov. 5.] 

Henry Ward Beecher has withdrawn from his position 
as editoran-chief of The Christian Union, and Rev. 
Lyman Abbott succeeds him. Mr. Abbott has been, in 
fact, the chief editor for some years past, so that the 
paper in its character and aims will undergo no change. 
We regard Mr. Abbott as one of the most candid and 
able editors connected ‘with the religious press of this 
country. Wehave had occasion more than once to speak 
in terms of strong approval of his commentaries on sev- 
eral books of the New Testament. He stands, theologic- 
ally, about where Thomas and Alexander Campbell stood 
before they united with the Baptists. While we are 
compelled sometimes to dissent from the theological 
views he presents, in the main, his anti-sectarian spirit 
and his clear conception of faith in a personal Christ as 
the vital faith of the gospel give shape and inspiration 
to his admirably written editorials, and tone to the paper 
generally. We value The Christian Union under his 
control very highly, and wish him all success in his work. 


[New JERUSALEM MESSENGER, Nov. 2. | 

lhe Rev. Henry Ward Beecher pronounces his edito- 
rial valedictory in the current Christian Union, turning 
over the entire editorial control to the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. Exactly how much Mr. Beecher has had to do 
with the recent management of this paper we do not 
know ; but we take pleasure in commending Mr. Abbott 
as a gentleman whose aim toward all religious bodies is 
to be perfectly just. Toward the New Church, at least, 
we cordially believe that such has been his spirit ; and 
we view his accession to the complete management of 
this great religious weekly with satisfaction. 


[HaRPER’s WEEKLY, Nov. 5. | 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has relinquished his 
editorial relation to The Christian Union, and the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., has assumed the editorial control 
of that paper. Mr. Abbott has been connected with The 
Christian Union for several years past, and to his energy, 
experience, and literary ability it is largely indebted for 
the high position which it holds among the religious 
papers of this country. In passing over to Mr. Abbott 
the entire control of the paper, the late editor pays a de- 
served tribute to his successor, and only reflects the con- 
fidence of the readers of The Christian Union in predict- 
ing for the paper, under his management, a career even 
still more prosperous and useful that it has had in the past. 


[CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, Nov. 2. ] 

The retirement of Henry Ward Beecher from the edi- 
torship of The Christian Union, after twelve years of 
service, constitutes an epoch in journalism, as well as an 
intimation of the not far distant retirement of that gen- 
tleman from the more active duties of his crowded and 
eventful life. The editorial control will now be exclu- 
sively in the hands of Dr. Lyman Abbott, who has prac- 
tically exercised it for several years past, and who is 
almost without a peer in the profession for his combined 
scholarship, executive capacity and journalistic skill. We 
most sincerely tender both the retiring and the incoming 
editors our cordial good wishes for their continued pros- 


perity and usefulness. Weare far from finding ourselves. 


in accord with The Christian Union in many of its utter- 
ances or ideas. But we recognize in it an elevation alike 
of taste and moral tone, a geniality and at the same time 
a disinterested fidelity to its convictions, which single it 
out from many of its contemporaries. 


[THE MetuHopist REcoRDER, Pittsburgh, Nov. 5.] 

The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher has relinquished edito- 
rial connection with The Christian Union, and the entire 
editorial control of the paper has passed into the hands of 
Lyman Abbott, who has had practically the management 
of the paper fer several years. Mr. Beecher’s connec- 
tion with the paper for some time, we suppose, has been 
but nominal. The paper will not suffer from the change. 
Mr. Abbott is an able and experienced editor, and the in- 
erests of The Christian Union are safe in his hands. 


[THe VERMONT CHRONICLE, Nov. 2. ] 

Henry Ward Beecher relinquishes his editorial connec- 
tion with The Christian Union and publishes a brief vale- 
dictory in the Union of the 26th ult. The whole editorial 
control of the paper now passes into the hands of Lyman 
Abbott, who has had practical control for two or more 
years past. Mr. Abbott,in a brief and frank salutatory, 
sketches the past of the Union, and declares his purpose 
to continue it in the same spirit that has ruled it from 
the first. We have noticed with real satisfaction the 
growing excellence of the Union under his practical con- 
trol, and expect that now under his sole direction it will 
go on to perfection. 


[CentRAL Metnopist, Catlettsburgh, Ky., Nov. 5.] 

Last week’s issue of The Christian Union announces 
the retirement from its editorial management of Henry 
Ward Beecher, who from the first has been its guiding 
star. The Rev. Lyman Abbott, who for several years has 
been one of the active editors, devoting his time and rare 
gifts to the paper, will now have the chief management, 
and he is eminently fitted for the position. For many 
years we have read The Christian Union, and it is justly 
entitled to the high rank universally accorded to it. 


[THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Nov. 3. ] 

Henry Ward Beecher retires formally from the Christian 
Union-—-practically he has had little to do with it since 
the accession of Lyman Abbott tothe paper. The Chris- 
tian Union has a very excellent staff in Mr. Abbott, 
Mr. Eliot McCormick and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. The 
result of their work is a finished, scholarly and sunny 
journal, as highly respected by its contemporaries as it is 
popular with the general Christian public. 


[ PRESBYTERIAN, Philadelphia, Nov. 5. ] 

Henry Ward Beecher closed his editorial connection 
with the Christian Union @ith the number issued last 
week. His sermons will be published in it still, but the 
editorial control passes to the Rev. Lyman Abbott, who 
is a man of fine editorial capacity, as the work of years 
has clearly shown. 


[Lirerary Wor p, Boston, Nov. 5.] 

It is announced that Henry Ward Beecher has sold out 
his interest in The Christian Union, of which he has been 
nominally one of the editors for a number of years, and 
that henceforth his connection with it will entirely cease. 
The Christian Union has steadily pushed its way into the 
front rank of American religious newspapers, and may 
be expected to gain rather than lose by thus setting itself 
fairly and squarely before the public on ite own merits 
without the fictitious advantage of a mere name. 


[THe CHRISTIAN AT WORK. | 


The Christian Union-announces an important change— 
Mr. Beecher withdrawing from all editorial connection 
with that paper, the sole direction of which now devolves 
upon Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose hand has really 
guided the editoral helm for some years past. Mr. Beech- 
er’s withdrawal is an event in its way, for he has been 
connected with the public press continuously for nearly 
half a century; ever since while pastor of a church in 
Indianapolis, Ind., he edited the first agricultural journal 
published in that city, and so looked after theology and 


turnips, preaching and potatoes. In his valedictory Mr. 


Beecher says he retires as his pulpit claims all his time, 
and he adds: 


In passing over to Mr. Abbott the whole editorial contro! of the 
Christian Union, I ought to say that for several years past he has in 
fact, had the whole practical management of the paper. His indus- 
try, good judgment, Christian spirit, and hie views of affairs have 
commanded my admiration, and I have the fullest confidence that 
The Christian Union, under his management, will hereafter secure 
for itself increasing affection and confidence with the public. - 


This is high praise, but it really is only a simple justice 
to Dr. Abbott, whose able editorship, enlivening its col- 
ums and greatly enlarging the scope of that paper, has 
given it its present prosperity. We are glad to know 
that ‘‘The Christian Union was never in so prosperous 
a condition as it is to-day,’ and we cannot doubt that 
under Dr. Abbott’s able editorship, aided by his lieuten- 
ants, Messrs. Eliot McCormick and H. W. Mabie, it will 
show continual development and constantly increasing 
prosperity. 


[Nationa Baptist, Phila., Pa,, Nov. 3.] 


Mr. Beecher has retired from the editorial charge of 
The Christian Union, and Dr. Lyman Abbott has become 
Editor-in-Chief. In fact, for a long time Dr. Abbott has 
given to the paper its character, Mr. Beecher’s conneo- 
tion having been little more than nominal. Dr. Abbott 
is a man of very large attainments and extended editorial 
experience. We may add that he is singularly cautious 
and candid in all his relations to his contemporaries. We 


shall look for a constant elevation of the already high 


standard of the tone of the paper. 


[THe Express, Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 7.] 

Mr. Beecher’s valedictory to the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union appears in the issue of that excellent weekly 
for October 26th. His reason for retiring from the edi- 
torship is that other duties are so many and so pressing 
that he cannot give that attention to the paper which it 
needs. He will not cease, however, to take a deep inter- 
est in the paper, which will continue to publish his ser- 
mons. Rev. Lyman Abbott, Mr. Beecher’s associate, 


will have principal charge, and he will be assisted by Mr. | 


Eliot McCormick and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, who have 
for some time been associated in the management of the 
paper. Mr. Beecher will contribute when he feels in the 
humor to do so, and some twenty other contributors will 
help to make The Christian Union as acceptable to its 
great multitude of readers as it has been heretofore. 
The paper is in a very prosperous condition, instinct with 
enterprise and alight with various talent. 


[Zion’s HERALD, Boston, Nov. 3.] 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher takes a formal leave of 
the editorial columns of The Christian Union. He has 
been able, of late, to contribute but little to this depart- 
ment of the paper. The real and very able editor of the 
paper has been the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, who now 
has the entire editorial supervision. We are glad to learn 
that the paper was never more prosperous than at present. 
It well deserves its success. There is not a more diligent, 
scholarly and versatile editor of a religious sheet than 
Dr. Abbott, and he commands also’e. fine list_of editorie 


writers and correspondents.” 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, Ebitor. 


Owing to the pressure of advertisements 
wpon our columns this week,we are obliged 
to add to the paper a four-page cover. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The circumstances under which the Star Route 
prosecutions have suffered a temporary check, if not 
a permanent defeat, are such as raise a well-grounded 
suspicion of foul play. The evidence against the 
accused was not brought before the Grand Jury, 
which was discharged by the District Attorney with- 
out notice to his associate in the prosecution. Mean- 
while, and before the jury would naturally convene, 
if not before it could have been called together again 
even by a special summons, the statute of limitations, 
which requires prosecution of crime to be begun 
within a certain time after the offense, would have 
prevented further proceedings. In order to prevent 
this, what is called an ‘‘information” was filed, and 
the accused were brought into court to answer to it. 
Their answer was that this old-fashioned method of 
proceeding was obsolete; that it belonged to a past 
age, when the favor of the courts was shown to gov- 
ernment officials and no adequate protections were 
thrown around the accused; and that under our 
Constitution and laws no man could be put in jeop- 
ardy of either life or liberty except there was evi- 
dence enough to secure the indictment of a grand 
jury. This is not, what some of the papers have 
called it, a merely technical defense; an accused 
has a right to have the accusation submitted to 
the double ordeal of a double jury, So the court 
decided ; and this decision practically sets at liberty 
certain of those accused of complicity in the Star 
Route frauds. Who is responsible for the blunder— 
if it were merely a blunder—it is not easy to deter- 
mine ; but that it was intentional, and for the pur- 
pose of letting the accused escape, is probable. 
Meanwhile, if .any reliance is to be placed on Wash- 
ington correspondents, there is a warm controversy 
going on between the Attorney-General, Mr. Mac- 
Veagh, and the President as to the further prosecu- 
tions. The President insists that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral has no right to resign pending the trial ; that 
to do so is tantamount to a lawyer's throwing up his 
case after accepting a retainer, The Attorney- 


General, on the other hand, insists {that he is like 
any other member of the Cabinet, and has a right to 
insist on his resignation ; that the death of the Pres- 
ident under whom he accepted office releases him 
from all obligation to remain. The fact is, probably, 
that the evidence in the Star Route cases, however 
convincing for a political ‘‘ trial by newspaper,” is 
of so doubtful a nature that a successful prosecution 
before a judge and jury is problematical, and neither 
the President nor the Attorney-General is willing to 
take the risk of either stopping the prosecution or 
going on with it and failing to convict. 


The trial of Guiteau has begun. The court has 
declared that mere acquaintance with the facts derived 
from the newspapers and an opinion formed upon 
them do not of themselves disqualify from serving 
on the jury if the opinions are merely hypothetical 
or conditional, and not so fixed as to prevent the 
juror from giving a fair and impartial hearing. The 
counsel for the defense shows no inclination to inter- 
pose vexatious or dilatory objections, and five jurors 
were empaneled on the first day. Mr. Guiteau’s 
boisterous proceedings in the court-room produce on 
the public an impression that he is playing the part 
of insanity andis not a very good actor. 


General Sherman’s annual report recommends a 
slight increase in the army, bringing up the combat- 
ant force from 25,000 to 26,660 men and adding nearly 
4,000 non-combatants. He is certainly right in say- 
ing that enlisted soldiers ought not to be required to 
serve as officers’ servants. He opposes the sugges- 
tion that West Point be reduced to a mere school of 
engineering, and points out the fact that the best 
work in the late Civil War was not done by engi- 
neers. He is equally emphatic in opposition to the 
suggestion that the office of Superintendent be re- 
duced to the rank and pay of colonel. The question 
whether the country needs any military school, 
whether all necessary military education cannot 
be adequately given in other ways—as in New York 
State in the volunteer militia—is one fairly open to 
debate ; though the reasons for maintaining a na- 
tional school are overwhelming. But it is not a 
question to be considered whether, so long as the 
school is maintained, it shall receivé a generous or 
a niggardly support, and shall be conducted on a 
broad or a narrow pattern. Whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. 


Now that the Confederate States of America have 
so effectually ‘‘ gone up”’ that they are scarcely ever 
thought of as having actually existed, Confederate 
bonds have taken a sudden impulse to go up too; 
and people that have treasured them as useless me- 
mentoes, or curiosities, or waste paper, find that they 
can sell them for from three to five dollars a thou- 
sand. The sudden demand for these bonds has ex- 
cited a good deal of interest and discussion among 
the newspapers. The facts of the case are these: 
Certain speculators, believing that there were large 
sums of money deposited abroad to the credit of the 
Confederate States, are buying up the bonds, it is 
thought, to obtain these deposits, As to whether this 
money actually exists, there is no little discussion. 
The English papers deny that there is any gold to 
the credit of the dead Government in the Bank of 
England, and no definite statement as to any other 
deposits has been officially made public. In any 
case, the speculation is an utterly hopeless one; for 
if the deposits do exist they belong to the United 
States Government and not to the bond-holders ; 
and if the dead ‘‘Confederate States”’ have no assets 
their debt for bonds cannot be collected of the 
United States, as has been suggested, because the 
Constitution forbids it. We therefore advise any of 
our readers who may hold any of these bonds to sell 
them as quickly as they can—unless they prefer to 
use them for a unique wall paper, after the example 
of one gentleman in the South, who is reported to 
have converted his once promised wealth into house- 
hold decorations, | 


The carriage of the American flag in the procession 


to the Guildhall, in London, on Lord Mayor's Day, 


was a handsome return to the American compliment 
to the British flag by the national salute paid to it at 
Yorktown, and the one compliment was as spontane- 
ously responded to in London by the populaceas the 
other was in America, The Lord Mayor’s banquet 
is always made the occasion for some semi-official 
speeches by the chief officers of the Government, 
and Mr. Gladstone took occasion to re-state the pur- 
pose of his administration. His declaration that the 
people of Ireland are determined to make full proof 
of the Land act seems to be fully justified by the 
facts. Notwithstanding a despairing appeal from 
the Land League, and placarded threats of boycott- 
ing of all tenants who dare to pay rents, the Land 
Court would be simply overwhelmed by tenants ap- 
plying to it for a re-adjustment of their rents were 
it not that in an increasing number of instances the 
landlords and tenants are compromising their differ- 
ences and settling the rent question amicably. This 
bringing together of landlord and tenant is indeed 
the best result of all attained under this act. The 
Court is giving the best possible answer to the gen- 
eral charges of Mr. Parnell of partiality by the re- 
duction it is making in the rents, which range from 
ten to thirty per cent. Indeed the boot is now on 
the other leg, and the landlords are beginning to 
complain of prejudice in favor of the tenants. 


The region about the North Pole is almost the only 
part of the earth’s surface which has not been ex- 
plored, and therefore will continue to present great at- 
tractions to explorers despite the dangers end difficul- 
ties presented, and notwithstanding the fact that no 
practical or scientific results commensurate with the 
expenditure are attainable or even anticipated. The 


latest reports from this region are those from the | 


Arctic search steamer Rodgers, which sends back a 
mail by a chance whaler. To understand this report 
the reader must open an atlas. He will see off the 
extreme north eastern coast of Alaska, and north 
east of Behring Straits, an undefined point named 
Wrangel Land. The Rodgers has reached this land 
in its search after the Jeannette—a previous Arctic 
explorer whose fate has given rise to apprehensions 
—and has discovered that it is an island, and that 
the Jeannette has not landed upon it; at least no 
signs of her lending were discoverable upon the 
coast. Whether she has availed herself of an un- 
usually open sea to push still further north, or has 
been carried to the east by ice floes, or to the west 
by the same causes, and is shut up somewhere in 
the vicinity of Melville Sound, is matter of con- 
jecture. The ‘‘ Tribune” urges the dispatch of an- 
other relief party up the eastern coast by the way 
of Davis Straits and Baffin’s Bay. 


The returns from the districts in which second 
elections were held in Germany only emphasize 
the defeat of the Government. The present situation 
gives rise to a great deal of speculation as to the 
course Bismarck will take. He declares himself 
weary with the task of governing and of being the 
butt of calumny and suspicion of 45,000,000 people, 
and he is said to threaten resignation with more 
seriousness than ever before; but Prince Bismarck 
has played this part so often that most people are 
inclined to believe he is still an actor. In Germany 
the feeling seems to be a desire that Bismarck shall 
control the foreign relations of the country, but that 
the domestic concerns should passinto other and safer 
hands. Such division of power is of course impossible. 
The attempt to combine absolutism with the parlia- 
mentary forms of government brings about some cu- 
rious results, as in the present instance. Themajority 
in the Reichstag would naturally form a government 
and carry out a policy, but as affairs are now admin- 
istered the only question is as to how Bismarck will 
combine his forces so as to carry through his 
measures in spite of a large opposition. His own 


position is a unique one, and could not be filled by | 


any successor. His powers are ample and undefined, 
and would prove exceedingly embarrassing to eny 
ministry which endeavored to play an independent 
part in the government of the country. 


At last the desire of the friends and the enemies of 
M, Gambetta is satisfied; he has been appointed 
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President of the Council, and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and has announced his cabinet. Th> names 
are not known outside of France. The political 
complexion of the cabinet, however, indicates a rad- 
ical anti-clerical administration. The declaration of 
the new Government as to its policy, answering to 
our President's inaugural, has not been published 
as we go to press, 


WHY NOT! 
7 OU will read this editorial by your own com- 
fortable fireside, a soft light filling the room 
with an intangible but delicious sense of rest and com- 
fort. Perhaps an open fire glows before you, attrac- 
tive pictures cover your walls and books and papers 
are scattered over the table at your elbow. These 
things make a beautiful picture iv your mind all day 
as you sit at your desk or stand behind your counter. 
They are your rest, your recreation, your refresh- 
ment. You are tired when you have finished your 
day’s work ; you want a comfortable chair, a bright 
light, a newspaper or a few friends. Without these 
things you are restless and depressed. Your home 
holds you not only because of the affections that live 
in it, but also because it meets in so many ways the 
natural cravings of your life for restful and cheerful 
surroundings. 

You are not alone in this; your neighbor on the 
East side has just the same desires. He, too, has 
had a busy day, only his work has been harder and 
less congenial than yours. A continuous roar has 
rung in his ears since morning, dust and dirt have 
begrimed him, and all his surroundings have been 
rough and disagreeable. At night he wearily changes 
his overalls, washes his face and hands, and goes 
home, just as you do, with a longing for rest and com- 
fort. But here the parallel ends ; his home is almost 
the reverse of yours. It has little privacy, dirty men 
and women lounge in the dark passage that leads to 
the cheerless rooms, foul odors defile the air, and the 
close room which serves for kitchen, dining-room, 
living-room, and perhaps bed-room, is anything but 
restful and cheerful. Of course the man in question 
ought to make the best of it. The ideal man, for- 
getting his own comfort, would bring sunshine and 
cheer into the gloomy room to lighten the labors of 
the overworked wife. But this man is not an ideal 
man, be is a mau like yourself; and being tired, and 
wanting change of thought and scene, he goes where 
he can get it—to the neighboring drinking place. 
There he finds warmth, light and something which 
he mistakes for cheer. 

Of course this is all very wrong, but it is the way of 
a multitude of men ; and if they are to be helped they 
must be helped in their own way. Something must 
be put in the place of the bar-room, Every block in 
some sections of this city ought to have a powerful 
competitor for the wages of the laboring man in the 
shape of a cheerful coffee-room, or something sim- 
ilar. Boston has already started in this direction 
with the codperation of such men as Governor Long, 
James Freeman Clarke, Phillips Brooks and Edward 
Everett Hale. Which one of our great capitalists or 
merchants will lead the way here? It is a great op- 
portunity for a noble temperance work on business 
principles. Why not? 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


HE air has been for some time full of flying re- 

ports prejudicial to the management of the 
American Bible Society. It has been freely charged, 
but in whispers, and as it were under breath, or, if 
in the public prints, generally by anonymous critics, 
that its financial affairs needed looking into; and 
that its public exhibits would not bear a careful 
analysis. These reports are ro longer anonymous ; 
no longer mere suspicions; no longer whispered 
under a breath, nor given to the press by anonymous 
critics. They are carefully formulated charges, and 
proceed from a source which gives them charecter 
and demands for them attention not only from the 
Society but also from the churches and the public. 
The Connecticut Bible Society some time since ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the financial con- 
dition and mavagement of the American Society, te 
which it is tributary. The special committee pre- 
sented their report last March, but ont of respect to 
the parent Society it was not given to the public at 
that time, in the hope that its forthcoming annual 
report would clear away the apparently well-grounded 
suspicions and explain the apparent contradictions 
in its financial exhibits. This hope has not been 


realized, and the report of the Executive Committee 
of the Connecticut Society has now been given to 


the public. Its charges against the parent Society 
are of the gravest character. We quote: 

‘‘ This committee, while treated with a show of courtesy, 
Was subjected tothe annoyance of delayed replies, evasive 
letters, and a refusal of a statement of assets beforehand, 
thus being compelicd to go to the proposed interview at a 
great disudvantage, if at all; and moreover was forbidden 
to bring away a memorandum of such facts as under great 
difficulties it had acquired. 

The annual report of the American Bible Society was pub- 
lished in due time; but when examined was not found tocon- 
tain the frank and full and clear exhibit of the financial con- 
dition of the Society which its officers had promised, but on 
the contrary, inaccuracies and discrepancies calculated to 
awaken suspicions of an attempt to mislead the public; in 
consequence of which the confidence of the public in the 
American Bible Society has become more seriously impaired 
than ever before.” 

The committee go on to specify such grave errors 
as the omission of known properties from the list of 
assets, to the amount of nearly or quite half a mill- 
ion of dollars, an overstatement of expenditures, a 
failure to acknowledge large sums ascertained by 
the committee to have been given to the Society, and 
duplicate charges for the same expenditures. But it 
is needless for us to follow the report in these speci- 
fications and financial details, 

The main accusation, that the parent Society re- 
fuses to allow one of its auxiliaries facilities for a full 
examination into its financial management and pres- 
ent condition, throws obstacles in the way of such an 
examination, and attempts to prevent the preserva- 
tion and publication of such results as are attainable 
by a partial examination, is quite enough to put all 
patrons of the Society on their guard. It is idle to 
say that the high character of the Board, or of the 
officers, is a suflicient guarantee of the management 
and condition of the Society. The public will re- 
member that the high character of Mr. Baldwin and 
of the Board of Directors of that Newark bank did 
not prevent an astounding defalcation ; that the high 
character of Mr. Demond and of the gentlemen as- 
sociated with him in the management of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society did not prevent a 
misuse of its trust funds. They will say, and with 
abundant reason, that officers of-the highest staud- 
ing are not proof against temptation, and that Boards 
of the highest character are not infrequently too 
confiding. They will say that this Society has an 
immense property and the control of large funds, 
that it is really a trustee for the churches who have 
given it these funds and this property, and that itis, 
and of necessity always must be, accountable to the 
churches for its use of both; that the churches can 
have no other guarantee of honesty than that which 
is afforded by perfect frankness and openness in re- 
porting to all properly authenticated inquirers the 
condition of its finanees; and that concealment or 
hesitation is always of itself sufficient ground for 
serious suspicion of mismanagement. In the pres- 
ence of these charges the Bible Society owes it to 
itself and to the public to invite at once a thorough 
investigation of its affairs by a committee of experts 
selected by, or at lcast satisfactory to its principal 
auxiliary Societies, for it is from aexiliaries that its 
funds largely come. No self-appointed committee 
can now give satisfaction to the public. Meanwhile 
The Christian Union recommends to its readers to 
refuse to give any further funds to the Bible Society 
till their charges are cleared up; to all pastors of 
churches to postpone the Bible Society collections ; 
and to all auxiliaries to hold their funds in their own 
treasury till the condition of the treasury of the 
American Bible Society has been thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Every man is to be presumed innocent 
till he has been proved guilty ; but no man in charge 
of trust fands should be left in charge of them if, 
under serious charges, he opposes, declines, evades, 
or even diseourages a full, free, and thorough investi- 
gation of his accounts. 


THE LESSON OF THE ELECTIONS. 


HE recent elections have done nothing decisive 
for either the Republican or the Democratic 
party; both party roosters are discouraged. But no 
election since that of Abraham Lincoln has more 
marked the advance of moral sentiment. It is the 
beginning of a revolution against the bureaucracy. 
Of all governments the bureaucratic government is 
the worst. A despot may be a good man; then his 
government will be at least tolerable. There is 
always achance of a Nero; there is always a possibility 
of a Louis the Just. But a bureaucracy never can 
be other than corrupt. It isa parasite. It attaches 
itself to the nation that it may live on the nation. It 
cannot be honest, any more than a leech gan be 
abstemious, Theworst government in civilization is 


that of Russia: and Russia is the el Dorado of 
bureaucrats. 

The method of the American bureaucracy is charm- 
ingly simple, It takes possession of the ‘‘ primary,”’ 
makes the nominations, calls upon the people to sup- 
port the regular ticket, and declares scratching a sin 
and bolting the unpardonable sin. There are always 
two rival bureaucracies ; and the dear people are 
simply presented a choice between the two. The 
voter prefers his own bureaucracy to the rival one; 
grumbles but votes it, and goes his way. The 
bureaucracy makes no objection to the grumble ; even 
formulates the grumble into high and mighty resolu- 
tions, passes them off-hand, puts them ina platform, 
and goes on as before. If the independent in his sim- 
plicity goes to the primary, the bureaucracy welcomes 
him with a smile, and presents to him a “slate” 
to be voted for. If the independent goes re-enforced 
with vigorous supporters, the welcome is equally 
cordial, The bureaucracy proceeds to call the 
primary to order, declares its own chairman 
elected, no matter what the vote may be, and its 
chairman serenely ignores the presence of the 
independent, fails to see him when he rises to 
make a motion or to call for a division, and 
counts just enough of his ballots to put him 
always in a minority. The bureaucracy is not 
to be known by its candidates, It prefers eminent- 
ly good men, provided they are not impracticables. 
The Tweed bureaucracy nominated Mr. Hoffman for 
Governor of New York State and A. Oakey Hall for 
mayor ; the Republican bureaucracy nominated Mr. 
Astor for Congress, and Mr. Hamilton for Assembly. 
The better the name the more available the candi- 
date ; and to the bureaucracy a candidate is only a 
bait to inveigle votes with. The bureaucracy is 
severely indifferent to all ordinary revolutions within 
the party. When Mr. Tweed is sent to Blackwell's 
Island Mr. Kelly is invited to take his place ; when 
popular sentiment elects Mr. Conkling to stay at 
home, and demands an ‘‘ independent’”’ Convention, 
the bureancracy submits without a murmur, and 
proceeds to elect the head of the Albany railroad 
lobby permanent chairman of the independent Con- 
vention, and to renominate Mr. Husted, of whom 
the less said the better, for State Treasurer. Oh 
but it is shrewd and wily and untiring, this bureau- 
cracy; and shouts ‘‘stop thief’? with the loudest. 
It will furnish ‘‘ reform” platforms by the score and 
‘*reform” candidates by the hundred; it will bawl 
‘*Civil Service Reform” to-day and levy a tax on 
office-holders to-morrow ; it will even make a virtue 
of necessity and turn its whole forces to elect a real 
independent like Mr. Garfield to the Presidency, 
and then, with unparalleled cheek, demand its pay 
in patronage after the election is over. | 

Now this bureaucracy has suffered a serious defeat 
in the last election. To speak more accurately, it 
has snffered a series of defeats. Virginia was ruled 
by a Bourbon bureaucracy ; and it has been defeated 
by an organized revolt, the first but not the last in 
the Southern States, against bureaucratic methods. 
New York State was ruled by two bureaucracies, a 
Republican and a Democratic, with not much to 
choose between them. The bureaucratic Husted has 
run several thousand votes behind his Republican 
ticket, and will not have the key to the State Treas- 
ury. Mr. Hamilton, who refused New York clean 
streets unless the Republican bureaucracy could 
have the clearing, will not go to the Assembly. Mr. 


Astor, who secured the bureaucratic nomination to 


Congress in a district which last year sent Levi P. 
Morton there with 3,000 majority, remains at home 
with 3,000 majority against him for no other reason 
than that he was the bureaucratic candidate, and 
worked for an election by the most approved bureau- 
cratic methods, The Democratic Surrogate is de- 
feated chiefly because the bureaucratic support was 
publicly pledged to him. And ell over the State 
bureaucratic candidates for the Legislature are 
mournfully pondering the lesson taught by events, 
that even in a ‘‘sure district” a bureaucratic nomi- 
nation is not always tantamount to election. The 
bureaucracy is in dismay ; and it is ‘‘scratching” 
that has done it. 

But it isin Brooklyn that the bureaucracy have 
suffered their most serious defeat, and learned, let us 
hope, their most profitable lesson. Brooklyn has 
for years been governed by a Democratic bureau- 
cracy. It has had the grace to nominate very re- 
spectable citizens to the mayoralty, and to take the 
moneys from the public treasury generally by a back 
door, It has not stolen; but it has paid $2.00 for 
articles which could be purchased in the open mar- 
ket for $1.00; and has kept the Brooklyn bridge in © 
process of construction long after it should have 
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been finished, because so long as the cow feeds in 
the public pasture she will give milk to the man who 
knows how to manage her udder. This year the 
citizens of Brooklyn put a man in nomination against 
the bureaucracy. He was a Republican, but not a 
bureaucratic Republican. He was a young man, a 
Civil Service Reformer, with no camp-followers to 
reward. The nomination was a citizens’ nomination, 
It was sanctioned by the clergy without respect of 
party. Sunday was not thought too sacred a day for 
amass meeting in Dr. Fulton’s Tabernacle to pro- 
mote his election. The Republican bureaucracy 
submitted with good grace to the inevitable, and 
worked for him; an unbureaucratic Republican 
might give them some cflices, a bureaucratic Demo- 
crat certainly would not, Independent Republicans 
voted for him, of course; independent Democrats 
also—though not of course. And Seth Low has 
been elected Mayor of Brooklyn by a majority o 
The Democratic bureaucracy was so sure of the 
mayoralty that they had engineered through the 
Legislature a bill giving the Mayor the power of 
appointment of all subordinate officers, and making 
him, what the Mayor ought to be, the real ex- 
ecutive head of the municipality. Mr. Low has, we 
understand, already made arrangements to have his 
business interests cared for by his partners, and to 
devote himself wholly to the city. The bureaucracy 
is cast down, but not in despair, It is already busy 
counting how it can save its place and plunder; and 
Mr. Low will have to be wise as the serpent and not 
as harmless as the dove to accomplish the work 
which the people of Brooklyn have given him to do, 
But the work which the Young Republican Club has 


done cannot be undone, for it has taught a lesson 


not to be forgotten. The members are pledged not 
to supporta regular Republican merely because he is 
regular. All that is needed is a pledge of this kind 
from every voter who cares more for his country 
than for his party, and the days of bureaucratic 
government are numbered. The hand writing on 
the wall has already disturbed the bureaucracy at its 
feast. It needs no great prophet to interpret the 
meaning of the writing. 


NOTES. 


Our readers will be interested, we are sure, in the graceful 
sketch of Italian character from the pen of Professor Boye- 
sen which appears in this week’s Christian Union, and which 
supplements the study of his German landlady published 
some weeke since. Mr. McCormick’s picture of a country 
churchyard recalls the scenes and circumstances which are 
associated with Gray’s immortal Elegy, and incidentally 
sketches some aspects of English life and character on the 
way thither. The Rev. Samuel Thompson, M.A., of Lur- 
gan, Ireland, who furnishes our readers from time to time 
with items of British ecclesiastical information, contribates 
to this number a forcible paper upon the Irish question. 
Mr. Thompson writes from the scene of action, and with the 
lively interest which one who is a participator in these stir- 
ring events is likely to feel. In the Home Mrs. Beecher has 
one of her suggestive domestic articles, and Mrs. Celia B. 
Whitehead discusses the rights of wives to their husbands’ 
money; and in the Young Folks Mr. Mabie has another in 
his series of Norse stories. 


The average professional music critic is about the strangest 
manifestation of human conceit that can be found, for the 
reason that he usually shows no mercy towards what he 
actually likes. If a symphony or overture or concert piece 
exhilarates him and stirs his emotions, thereby accomplish- 
ing the very end for which it was made, and yet does not 
happen to be built as a mason lays his bricks in mortar, by 
rule and plummet, he forthwith goes home and, in a long 
article, pronounces it a failure, and for the life of him cannot 
understand why the audience received it so enthusiastically. 
He complains that ‘‘ the strings were scratchy’’ and ‘‘the 
brass too rough,” or that this theme was out of place and 
that movement was improperly constructed, and forgets to 
inquire whether it was music because it moved the soul. To 
such unmusical music critics, who may be found displaying 
themselves in the daily journals after every prominent con- 
cert, we commend the following extract from the diary of 
Gottschalk, the pianist: 

‘“*Music is a thing eminently sensuous. Certain combinations 
move us, not because they are ingenious, but because they move 
* our nervous system inacertain way. I have a horror of musical 
Puritans. They are arid natures, deprived of sensibility, generally 
hypocrites, incapable of understanding two phrases in music. 
They never judge until they are assured that it is proper, 
like those tasters who do not esteem wine unrtil they have seen 
the seal, and who can’ be made to drink execrable wine 
imperturbably, which they will pronounce excellent if it is 
served to them in a bottle powdered with age. These Tar- 


tuffes of sound often commit deplorable mistakes. It is the 
Englishman before a picture, his look perfectly indifferent» 
seeking the number in his little catalogue, he takes care not to com. 
promise himself by an impromptu judgment. He admires only 
when he is perfectly sure, His catalogue gays, ‘chefd’muvre of 


Rubens ;’ he then lets go in all confidence the trigger of his false 
enthusiasm. He thinks, in good faith, he understands the chef 
daenuvre, because it is placed under his notice by a consecrated 
judgment.” 


—Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, in a recent interview with a 
‘*Tribune” reporter, said that although be considered cigar 
smoking harmless, and beneficial to male adults, he was cou- 
vinced that tobacco in every form is injurious to young per- 
sons and women. Cigarette smoking he condemns for 
everybody—big or little, male or female. Dr. Hammond 
states that the inhalation of the smoke, which is the almost 
universal habit of cigarette smokers, produges facial neu- 
ralyia, insomnia, nervous dyspepsia, sciatica, and an indis- 
position to mental exertion, especially in young persons. 
This is all the more forcible because it is the opinion not of 
a prejudiced fanatic but of an authorized physician who is 
to a certain extent a defender of tobacco. In stating his 
theory, that there may be a proper use of tobacco, Dr. 
Hammond says: ‘*‘It is perfectly absurd to suppose that 
because &@ man can use tobacco with impunity, an infant, as 
boys are, can dothe same. It would be as sensible to say 
thatas corned beef and cabbage constitute a nutritious dish 
for an adult therefore a babe at the breast should be fed on 
it.” We believe in pushing a first rate analogy a little further. 
A refined and delicate appetite in its normal condition 
hardly hungers for corned-beef and cabbage; it is a dish 
that would be slightly out of place at a gentleman's dinuer- 
party. How about tobacco? Is that a fair push ? 


An advertisement recently appeared in a Philadelphia 
newspaper to this effect: ‘‘ Wanted a boy about seventeen 
years old to run a steam engine; no men need apply.” Thir 
is highly suggestive, and throws not a little light on the num. 
berless accidents connected with engines and machinery 
which fill the newspapers. A vast amount of machinery is 
required to run modern life, and the use of steam is so fre- 
quent and has become so natural that we are in danger of 
forgetting the terrible possibilities of accident which are 
always involved. The fall of an clévator in a hotel in this 
city last week is not calculated to reassure tho.e who are 
daily mounting nine-story buildings by the aid of wheels and 
wire ropes. There is no doubt that the greater part of these 
accidents are the result of carelessness; cither the macbin- 
ery is imperfect or else it is in incompetent hands, as the 
advertisement quoted suggests. If New York is to run up 
indefinitely in its buildings the owners can only make the 
upper stories available by assuring the safety of their ten- 
ants in life and limb as they ascend and descend. 


The New York Exchange for Woman’s Work, which held 
its aunual meeting November 10th, at No. 4 East Twentieth 
street, richly deserves its prosperity. When organized, in 
1879, it began business with ten articles and oecupied a single 
floor; it now occupies the whole building and has twenty- 
two tbousand Consigners. Over $23,000 was paid last year 
to ladies wbo consigned articles to the Exchange. The 
movement to raise a fund of $100,000 with which to purchase 
the present building, or erect a new one, is in every way to 
be commended. The Exchange is doing a genuine work ot 
benevolence for a classof women who deserve all the more 
to be helped because they are willing to help themselves 
The fact that educated and refined women in reduced cir- 
cumstances are able to earn a comfortable living by meuns 
of the Exchange will commend it more and more to the sup- 
port of the public. The institution is already a pronounced 
success. 


It is the worst possible procrastination which puts off the 
purchase of holiday gifts until just before Christmas. At 
that season the stores are iusufferably crow@@d, and if one 
happens to live out of town every rack in the cars is loaded 
with packages and bundles of all shapes and dimensions. 
The wise donor, therefore, who consults bis own comfort as 
well as the happiness of bis friends, will begin to lay in his 
stock of holiday presents now, and to all such a careful read- 
ing of the notices of holiday books for old and young which 
will be found in the Beok columns of The Christian Union 
during the presentfandithe next week is specially commended. 
Several books of notable beauty bave already been put on 
the market, and others will doubtless follow. A glance at 
these notices, or, what is better, a call at the headquarters 
of publishers, will show how thoroughly the art of book- 
making is prepared to mect the demands of the season. 


The Society for Political Education enters upon its segond 
year with increased prosperity and with many evidences of 
widening interest in its work. Its membership is large and 
continually growing, and auxiliary societies are bein;s organ- 
ized in many parts of the country. The object of this society 
is to supply the material for and train its members to the 
formation of independent, intelligent opinions on political 
questions. Men of all shades of opinion are included in its 
ranks. Some excellent and suggestive literature has already 
been given to the world through its instrumentality. The 
volumes to be recommended tor the coming year by the 
Executive Committee have not yet been announced, but will 
probably be Blanqui’s ‘‘ History of Political Economy” and 
De Tocqueville's Democracy in America.”’ The address of 
the Secretary is 4 Morton Street, New York City. 


The attempt to blackmail Mr. Jay Gould was one of the 
most audacious and foolhardy schemes of the kind that has 
been tried in late years. A threatening letter promptly 
placed in the hands of the detectives; a brief correspondence 
through the ‘‘ personals”’ column of a newspaper; fifty de- 
tectives watching the letter boxes in a district, describes the 
successful development of the plot on the part of Mr. Gould 
aud the method by which the blackmailer was captured. 
Mr. Gould did a good thing in placing this matter promptly 
jn the hands of the police. Blackmailing is one of those 
offenses against civilization which no one ought ever to con- 
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done; but it is matter for sincere regret when, as in this 
instance, the culprit is discovered to be one whore circum- 
stances and antecedents enght to have kept him from even 
the temptation to so mean a crime. 


We are constantly in the receipt of lettera asking for the 
names of persons to whom copies of The Christian Union 
and other periodicals may be sent. There is no class of per- 
sons to whom reading matter of good quality is more ureful 
than the home missionaries in the West. They are eurnest, 
intelligent men, eat off from society, and from iutellectual 
entertaipument and recre tion, and a good newspaper or 
magazine means to them far morethan any one whose tables 
are covered with books and papers can possibly realize. A 
yood way to dispose of current literature after it has been 
read is to write to the American Home Missionary Society or 
The American Sunday-School Union, Bible Huuse, in this 
city, for the names of home missionaries to whom they can 
be sent. ‘ 


The death of Mrs. Edwin Booth ends another sad chapter 
in Mr. Booth’s life. A statement of the character of Mrs. 
Booth’s iJlness, and of the devotion and tenderness of her 
husband, if it were made, would put to shame those evil- 
minded persons who have been recently spreading reports of 
a difficulty and separation between two people whose 
private affairs a great and overshadowing gricf should have 
made sucred. Mr. Booth’s career has been one of exceptional 
success and exceptional sorrow, and the great trials which 
he has borne with such silent heroism and such unassuming 
strength of character have won for him the admiration and 
respect of a multitude of friend:. 


Mr. Ruskin’s heart will sink within him when he learns 
that the city government of Venice have concluded to turn 
some of the canals into streets and to introduce small steam- 
boats in place of the gondolas. In fact, this intelligence will - 
strike even the most unromantic with something of a 
pang of regret thatthis charming old city is to suffer any 
other change than that which was solemnly coming over it 
by reason of years. Pevople, however, to whom Venice is 
only a unique and romantic chapter of travel cannot expect 
the residents of the old city to remain poor and to endure 
uumberless inconveniences simply for their benefit. 


The Irish humor is evidently not subdued by present diffi- 
culties in that unhappy island. Mr. Patrick Eagan, the 
(reasurer of the Land League, now consulting the safety of 
his own precious person and the security of the funds by 
residence in Paris, has cabled Mr. Wendell Phillips a press- 
ing iuvitation to go to Ireland and make a few speeches in 
tavorof non-rent. This kindly invitation, from a gentleman 
who gets himself out of the way of danger iu order thut an- 
other gentleman may take his place and do his w rk without 
ewolument, is very funuy. Mr. Eagan ought to be attached 
to ** Punch ”’ at once. 


We have received the following contributions in aid of the 
Michigan sufferers : 


Already e's $195 16 
B. B.. 5 00 
Render 1 00 
Mollie 1 00 


No man ought to be content with less than two Thanks 
yiving dinners; one foc bimself, aud one for somebody else 
who wuuld otherwise be feastiess on the great festival day 
The best Wey to secure a general observance 
of Thanksgiving is to give people something to be thankful 
for. Will net every reader of {he Curistian Uuion bear in 
miud his or her poor neighbor at this season ? 


The friends of the University of the City of New York 
have great reason to regret the refusal of the Rev. Dr. Joho 
Hall to accept the Chancellorship of that institation. Dr. 
Hall is probably wise in declining to increase his already 
onerous responsibilities, but he would have given the Uni- 
versity a decided impetus and secured it considerable pup- 
ular support. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. \'T 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The antywer 
will be yiven as promptly as practicable. 

Please explain in The Christian Union this portion of Scripture: 
** Woe unto Lim that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bot- 
tle to him, and makest him drunken also, that thou mayest look on 
their nakedness.”—Habakkuk ii, 15. Does it refer to the maker, or 
wholesale dealer, or the retailer of spirituous liquors, or does it re- 
fer to all of these? Is selling spirits, wholesale or reiail, an honora- 
ble calling in the eye of God, and should churches admit to com- 
muniou in the Lord’s Supper members who are so engaged? A reply, 
backed by Scripture, wul greatly oblige, OLpb Foey. 

We cannot give to these questions a categorical auswer 
backed by Scripture. Many modern sius are not expressly 
and in terms referred to in the Bible, which sets forth general 
principles and applies them to the sins of the times iu which 
the books of the Bible were written, leaving subsequent 
ages to make their own applications. The general princi- 
ple of the text to which you refer is clear enough. It isa 
denunciation of any man who tempts his neighbor to the sin 
of drunkenness, whether by sale or by sovial invitation. It 
is equally clear that it does not condemn all giving of wine 
to a neighbor, since elsewhere the Bible explicitly recom- 
mends sach gifts under right circumstauces. See, tor exam- 
ple, Neb. yiai., 10; Prov. xxxi.,6. Nocharch oughtto admit 
to its commuuioyn in the Lord’s Supper those whvu habituyily 
aud deliberately disregard God's Juw of love in their duily 
life. What sale of liquor is such a disregard and what leyit- 
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imate depends upon circumstances. The apothecary, for 
example, who sells liquor as a medicine on the prescription 
of a physician, is clearly not acting in a manner inconsistent 
with his Christian profession, while he who keeps an open 
bar, and promotes by his trade drinking and drunkenness, as 
clearly is acting in an unchristianlike manner. Between 
these two extremes there is a wide range of selling, and all 
that we can say is that the church should be on the one hand 
very cautious how it dictates to the conscience of its mem- 
bers, and, on the other hand, very resolute not to give its 
sanction, express or implied, to the man who for the sake of 
gain is deliberately tempting Christ’s weak and infirm ones 
into sin. 


1. Iu what respect does the Roman method, now used in the pro- 
nunciation of Latin, differ from the English methods? Is the Ro- 
man the best? 

2. What author is acknowledged to have produced the best and 
most comprehensive Latin lexicon, English definitions ? 

8. May any one with tolerable aptitude acquire a knowledge of 
German without a teacher? INQUIRER. 

1. There are three pronunciations of Latin—the English, 
the Continental and the Roman. In the first the Latin is 
pronounced according to the rules which govern in the pro- 
nunciation of the English language; in the second, accord- 
ing tothe rules which govern pronunciation in the Conti- 
nental language, e Jike a, i like e, alike ah, etc. In the 
third, the endeavor is to pronounce the Latin language as 
the ancient Romans pronounced it, and much pains and skill 
have been employed in ascertaining this ancient pronuncia- 
tion. It would be impossible, however, to explain in a par- 
agraph the principles which govern, much more to give in- 
telligibly the pronunciation itself. The Roman pronuncia- 
tion is coming quite generally into use in our highest and 
most advanced institutions of learning. 

2. The best Latin lexicon we suppose to be the one pre- 
pared by Chariton T. Lewis and Professor Charles Short on 
the basis of Andrews’ Latin Dictionary; it is published by 
Harper & Brothers of this city. 

3. The ability to read the German language can be ac- 
quired without a teacher; the ability to speak it with any- 
thiug like accurate pronunciation or to understand it when 
spoken can only be acquired by actual use of it as a spoken 
language, either under a teacher or in a German family. 

—Please inform us about the author of the ** Republic of God;’) 
his residence, profession, etc. C.J. B. 

ROcHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 19th. 

A short biographical sketch of Dr. Elisha Mulford, the 
author in question, was given in the Boston ‘Literary 
World” for March 26,1881. He was bornin Montrose, Penn., 
was graduated from Yale College, studied theology in An- 
dover, traveled in Europe two years and then took orders in 
the Episcopal Church. He has now, however, retired from 
active work in the ministry and devotes himself to literary 
and other studies in his native town. He is now temporarily 
residing in Cambridge, Mass. 


—l. Please inform me where I can obtain a good account of the 
telephone. 2. Also, in what life ingurance company a widow could 
be insured for a smal] amoznt? A. 8. G. 

BROOKLYN, Oct. 6. 

D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray Street, New York City, pub- 
lich two books—‘: Dolbear on the Telephone,”’ price seventy- 
five cents, and ‘‘ Du Moncel on the Telephone,” price $1.25— 
which are probably what you desire. 2. We believe that 
every one of the insurance companies whose statements are 
to be found in our advertising columns can be depended on 
as trustworthy. 


INQURIRING FRIEND.—The term “‘ Boycotting”’ is derived 
from the name of Captain Boycott, whose tenants, at the 
beginning of the present Irish agitation, not only refused to 
gather his crops, but armed themselves to prevent other 
tenants from doing the work. A force of harvesters from 
abroad was ultimately sent under a heavy police and mili- 
tary escort. The word is descriptive specially of that kind of 
annoyance which endeavors to isolate a man and cut him off 
from the ai and association of his neighbors. To ‘ Boy- 
cott’’ a grocer, for instance, is to induce people to stop 
trading with him. 


—Have Calvinists ever taught the doctrine that there are infants 
in hell? and if so, where can such teaching be found? Please 
answer, and oblige, INQUIRER, 

ALLEGHENY CITY. 

This teaching is like the chills and fever. You can never 
find a place where they have the chills and fever; they 
always have it in the next town. So you never can find any 
Calvinist who will own to having taught the doctrine of in- 
fant damnation, though you can find plenty who will swear 
that their neighbor has taught it. 


—Please inform me where to procure the lives of Lydia Maria 

Child, Fred. Douglas, and Peters’s Life of Kit Carson. 
AN OLD SURSCRIBER, 

As nearly as can be ascertained there is no life of Lydia 
Maria Child yet published, although the Unitarian Society 
_ of Boston are preparing one. 

Life of Fred Douglas not published. Peters’s Life of Kit 
Carson can be obtained at Scribner’s, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
Price $3.00. 


—Can yon give me the name of a publishing house in Baltimore 
in which a Mr. Palmer is one of the firm. AGENT. 

We can learn of no such house. Perhaps some reader can 
give the information. 


R. R —Putnam & Co., 27 West 23rd street, publish a series 
of art hand-booke, which probably are the best, for the pur- 
pore of explaing the theory and practice of oil painting and 
the art of mixing colors for an amateur. | 
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HEART’ S-FASE. 


By Mary A. Barr. 
- 
£7 Bampecgs o’er my life still hung the morning star, 
Dreamy and soft in tender-lighted skies; 
While care and sorrow neld themselves afar, 
And no sad mist of tears had dimm’d my eyes: 
I saw Love's roses blowing, 
With scent and color glowing, 
And so I wished for them with longing sighs. 


II. 
The brightest hung so high, and held aloft 
Their crimson faces, passionately bright; 
The gay, rich, golden ones escaped me oft, 
And hedged with sharpest thorns the lofty white: 
From all my eager pleading 
They turned away, unheeding ; 
Among Love's roses none were mine of right. 


III. 
Yet, of sweet things, those roses seemed most sweet 
And most desirable, until a voice, © 
Soft as sad music, sald, ‘‘Lo! at thy feet 
A little flower shall make thy heart rejoice.” 
And so, the voice obeying, 
I saw in beauty straying 
A wealth of Heart’s-ease, waiting for my choice. 
Iv. 
Great purple pansies each with snowy heart, 
And golden ones, with eyes of deepest blue; 
Some ‘ freaked with jet,” some pure white ones apart, 
But all so sweet and fresh with morning dew 
I could not bear to luse them, 
I could not help but choose them, 
For sweet Content sat singing where they grew. 


v. 
So, now, Love’s roses shake their scented leaves 
But tempt me not to their enchanted quest; 
I gather Heart’s-ease set in dewy leaves 
And am content—for me it is the best. 
Be glad if, sweet and glowing, 
You find Love's roses blowing— 
I sing through life with Heart’s-case at my breast. 


A DISMANTLED IDEAL. 
By HsatmMar H. Boyesen. 


HEN we—the signora and myself—arrived in 
Rome, the question where to locate ourselves 
became at once serious. We had made up our minds 
to have a faint taste of Bohemianism, and whatever 
our lodgings were we had decided that they must not be 
conventional. Ina city where fame often hides her- 
self in musty garrets, and historic names adorn the 
door-plates of fifth-story flats, there, if anywhere, we 
could afford to ignore conventionalities. We even 
cherished the notion (though we did not confide it to 
each other) that Fame had a preference for humble 
lodgings, afd would be more likely to hunt us up in a 
Bohemian neighborhood than in the Corso or the Via 
Nazionale; and as we were aspirants for fame this 
was, of course, a weighty consideration. It was a god- 
send to us therefore, when, one night as we were walking 
through the Via del Tritone, we espied a striking-look- 
ing young woman peering forth from a sepulchral 
passuge-way holding an antique bronze lamp up to her 
beautiful face. 

‘‘There!” I cried ecstatically, ‘‘that is a glimpse of 
the old Rome that is vanishing. Let us investigate it.” 

We skipped across the street, and, greeting the 
young woman respectfully, inquired of her if there 
were furnished apartments to be had in the house. She 
raised her lamp a little, so that its rays fell* full upon 
our countenances, and having thus convinced herself 
that we were respectable she replied that her mother 
had two rooms to let on the second floor. We groped 
our way through a dark and humid tunnel, and up 
a stone staircase, and soon found ourselves in what ap- 
peared to be a back kitchen. A very decrepit old man 
and a woman who looked like an Egyptian mummy 
started out of the dusk and glowered at us in an un- 
friendly fashion; but at a word from the girl they 
again fell back into the darkness. 

Thus commenced our acquaintance with Gioconda. 
Her rooms, which were large and comfortable, 
though, Iadmit, somewhat oddly furnished, proved to 
be exactly what we wanted, and the following day, 
after having inspected them by daylight, we made 
haste to engage them. What especially struck my 
fancy was their spaciousness; they were rooms in 
which the thought could have elbow-room. From the 
furniture, which had been picked up at auction sales, 
and had evidently seen better days, I caught distinct 
whiffs of several centuries ; the mirror (which was 
cracked) was of a frivolous rococo design, and might, 
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for aught I know, have been the property of some de. 
funct cardinal; and the sofa, whose legs exhibited 
faint reminiscences of gilding, had an air of stately de- 
crepitude which from the first moment won my heart. — 
On the wall outside our window hung a shrine from 
which a madonna, in tawdry array, looked down upon 
the noisy bustle of the street; and the signcra, who 
detected a remote similarity between our situation and 
that of Hilda in ‘‘The Marble Faun,” indulged her 
fancy with a kind of romantic idolatry, and without 
my knowledge procured a small bronze lamp which 
she placed at the base of the shrine, and, like a wise 
virgin, kept steadily but surreptitiously filled. The 
most delightful feature of our dwelling, however, was 
neither the Madonna nor the furniture; it was Giocon- 
da. 

I have already hinted that Gioconda was beautiful. 
She had black, glossy hair, eyes full of life and fire, 
and large imperial shoulders which seemed to have 
been made to be draped in velvet and brocade and to 
be painted by Titian or Tintoretto. Her face, too, was 
of the kind which would have looked well in stone; a 
sculptor would have delighted in its pure molding, 
and, I am inclined to think, would have made it colos- 
sal. It was a luxury to be waited upon by such an 
Olympian creature; and we felt our Roman sentiment 
ten fold intensified by her presence. We even imagined 
that the pat of fresh butter which she brought us every 
morning, with the impress of Romulus and Remus 
sucking the she-wolf, had a distinctly classical flavor, 
and the goat-milk cheese, which made an entree at our 
luncheon, awakened in me idyllic memories from Vir- 
It was a kind of cheese whose 
subtlest flavor could only be lured from it by a quota- 
tion of the purest Latinity. We followed in fancy the 
kine browsing in the carly morn the dewy grass of the 
Campagna, the heifers and the she-goats climbing 
among the classical haunts of Tusculum and Mount 
Soracte and Lake Trasymenus, the garlanded bulls, 
with a direct lineage from the Georgics, plowing up 
the sacred soil, heedless of the clank of the unearthed 
marble god against the plowsiare. But somehow it 
was the she-goats which seemed most instinct with 
the antique pagan spirit; whetherit was their frequent 
presence in the sacrificial procession, sculptured upon 
the friezes of the temples, or their close association 
with the idyls of Bion, Moschus and Theocritus, or 
possibly the fact that, for some subtiler reasons, the 
sylvan Fauns and Satyrs have borrowed some of their 
features, I have never been able to determine. Ihave, - 
however, a rather fanciful explanation which I should 
like to propound if it did not take me too far away 
from Gioconda. But, as I have said, this classical 
digression was entirely due to her. We had dined and 
lunched in Rome in the most prosaic manner before 
she undertook to wait upon us, and had never been 
reminded of anything except the indifferent quality of 
our viands and the gossip at the table d’ héte. She, 
however, by the charm of her stately Roman presence, 
strangely touched our fancies, vivified the dead learn- 


ing of our school days, and_daily unrolled to us Roman 


visions in the Roman sky. A mere glance at her con- 
vinced you that she had deep roots in the soil; she ex- 
haled an atmosphere of Rome which surrounded her 
like a fragrant breath. I have pasted a portrait of her 
on the fly-leaf of my copy of Virgil; she remains 
(in spite of subsequent discoveries) a beautiful com- 
mentary upon the poet and a living epitome. ‘' Here,” 
I reflected in luxurious satisfaction every morning as 
Gioconda entered with our breakfast, ‘‘here is at last 
a woman whom Nature has molded in noble leisure ; 
here is a fit dwelling for a noble and stately mind.” 

The signora, who would not yield one whit to me in 
poetic susceptibility, even went to greater lengths and 
apostrophized the girl to her face, though, fortunately, 
in a language she did not understand. The only thing 
which jarred a little upon our nerves was a shrill and 
preternaturally lean- little dog, named Lampo, who 
always followed close at Gioconda’s heels. He hada 
grimly pathetic look, and there was an anxiety in his 
manner which gave us the impression that he had 
something which he would like to tell us if he only 
dared. It struck me, too, that he clung to his mistress — 
with fear rather than with love. However, dogs have 
often eccentric ways, and even after we had convinced 
ourselves that Lampo had cause for his discontent 
with existence, we would have refrained from draw- 
ing inferences regarding Gioconda’s character. We 
studiously guarded our ideal of her from all disillu- 
sionizing knowledge; for our admiration of her was 
the most absolute emotion we had experienced for 
many years, and we luxuriated in it with a romantic 
zest the absurdity of which was by no means so 
apparent to us then as it is now. _ 

The first shock we received from a man named Gia- 
como, who had agreed to furnish our dinners at a cer- 
tain stipulated price. During the first two days we 
feasted royally. The third day we concluded that we 
were too tired to have an appetite, the fourth we 
grumbled openly, and the seventh day we were tempted 
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to throw the dinner out of the window. Instead of 
doing that, however, we went to Spillmann’s restau- 
rant, and on our way home we concluded to remon- 
strate with Giacomo, who, I must say, was very 
respectful, and after some futile protestations acknow]l- 
edged his fault and promised to do better. We were, 
therefore, not a little surprised when the second week 


_ proved to be an exact repetition of the first: the same 
- splendid beginning and the same ignominious decline. 


Accordingly, when we paid our second visit to Gia- 
como, I asked for nis bill and abruptly discharged him, 
heedless of his prayers and excited gesticulations. He 
seemed to consider himself very hardly used. . 

** But didn’t I tell you,” I demanded sternly, ‘‘that 
if you didn’t live up to your promise I would have no 
dealings with you?” 

‘‘ Yes, signore,” replied the vagabond, with engag- 
ging frankness; ‘‘ but I didn’t think you meant it.” 

‘‘You didn’t think I meant it! What led you to 
suppose that I did not mean what | said? Did I not 
speak seriously ?” 

Here Giacomo grew somewhat embarrassed, laid his 
head first on one side and then on the other, and gazed 
ut me with a sheepish smile. ‘‘I didn’t think you 
meant it, signore,” he repeated, apologetically. 

‘*But why, pray?” 

‘* Well,” he said, raising his head, as if he had sud- 
denly resolved to make a clean breast of it, ‘‘ you did 
not clench your fist, you did not stamp your foot, you 
did not roll your eyes ”— 

The laugh with which we greeted this confession 
was, lam afraid, subversive‘of discipline, but it had 
the effect of making Giacomo confidential. The fact 
was, he said, he could not afford to give us as good 
dinners as he had agreed to do, when he had to pay 
ten per cent. to our landlady, who brought him our 
custom. 

‘*Gioconda!” we both exclaimed, in dismay. 

‘* Yes, of course, the very one,” he responded, in a 
tone as if he were quite at a loss to comprehend our 
amazement. 

We turned away sadly; but by the time we reached 
home we had rehabilitated Gioconda’s character at 
Giacomo’s expense. We saw plainly that the clever 
rogue had attempted to exculpate himself by throwing 
the blame for his knavery upon the innocent girl. 
We even went back to Adam in search of a precedent, 
und concluded that it was the same pitiable exhibition 
of moral cowardice of which our first forefather had 
been guilty. When Gioeonda opened the door for us 
we responded to her smile with great cordiality, and 
the signora, I believe, made her a present of a silk 
kerchief which was extremely becoming. We settled 
down to our former faith, quoted pastoral Latin and 
idyllic Greeek over our luncheons, as the mood struck 
us, and would have persevered in our happy illusion, 
if another untoward incident had not occurred. 

It was no secret to me that Gioconda’s parents were 
very poor ; that, in fact, they had no means of support 
except the fees which their daughter received for 
service and the triflu which they realized on the rooms 

*which they themselves had hired. Nevertheless, it 
was something of a surprise to me when I accidentally 
learned that the family lived entirely off the leavings 
of our meals. Once I surprised the two old people 
fighting about a rib of wild boar, and each devouring 
the portion secured with the greed of a hungry 
wolf. Gioconda, who entered just as I was turning 
my back on the unpleasant scene, was covered with 
confusion, and for two days I observed that she was 
ill at ease in our presence. 

‘¢ The poor child!” I thought; ‘‘ she is ashamed that I 
should have seen her parents fighting.” — 

And with my heart full of respectful compassion, I 
treated Gioconda with a consideration which was in- 
tended to show that, whatever were the failings of the 
old people, she had not suffered in myesteem. This 
delicately conveyed sentiment, however, failed to 
soothe her troubled spirits. There was a deep injury 
in her splendid Juno-face which we, as usual, discussed, 
apostrophized and analyzed esthetically over our din- 
ner. The scene is yet as vivid in my mind as if it had 
occurred but yesterday. I was just expatiating upon 
the nobility of soul and fineness of feeling indicated by 
such super-sensitiveness, and was trying to account for 
the psychological phenomenon on the hypothesis that 
Gioconda might be an unconscious descendant of 
some noble and high-minded Roman of the pre-Augustan 
age. Having always had a special admiration for the 

-Gracchi brothers, I made one of them responsible for 


- Gioconda’s beauty and for her abnormal sensitiveness, 


and I woul:1 have settled down to this theory if the 
signora had not put a damper on my ingenuity by the 
observation that, if she remembered rightly, the Gracchi 
were all bachelors. My next choice was Cato Uticen- 
sis; but as he too came to an untimely end (and his 
domestic relations were unknown to me), I was not in 
the mood to risk a second rebuff. It was just at this 
moment, as I was endeavoring to hide my vexation at 
the signora’s incapacity for lofty generalizations, that 


Gioconda entered our parlor—which was also our 
dining-room—accompanied by the lean and hungry 
Lampo. She placed a bottle of Chianti before us on 
the table, and poured the oil, which in Rome serves as 
a stopper, into a separate glass. Then, as if she had 
stumbled over the dog, or been otherwise annoyed by 
it, she turned abruptly about and shook her finger 
menacingly at the diminutive beast. After some pre- 
liminary scolding she stooped down, and, seizing 
Lampo by the snout, addressed him with playful 
solemnity in this wise: 

‘* Grasso Lampo, grassissimo Lampo! Lampo, mangi 
sempre! Mangi ogni giorno i rimusugli dal pranzo di 


| signore!” (‘*Thou fat Lampo, thou most fat Lampo! 


Lampo, thou eatest always! Thou eatest every day 
the leavings from the gentleman’s dinner !”) 

Lampo, it is fair to admit, did not seem to be much 
affected by this terrible charge, but looked his mistress 
squarely in the face with his pathetic eyes, as if there- 
by to attest the cleanness of his conscience. It did not 
occur to him to refer to his ribs, which furnished an 
incontrovertible vindication of his innocence. By an 
incautious smile I must have betrayed that my sym- 
pathies were with Lampo, for Gioconda suddenly 
flashed her splendid eyes upon me in a way that took 
my breath away. 

‘*Signore knows, himself,” she exclaimed with a 
zeal which showed how much she had the matter at 
heart; ‘‘signore saw my father and mother take the 
boar’s rib away from Lampo when he had stolen it.” 

That was a bold stroke—to appeal to me against the 


evidence of my own senses—but her anxiety to deceive 


me, springing, as I supposed, from a desire to rehabil- 
itate her parents in my sight, had something touching 
in it, and, silencing my scruples, I answered with un- 
blushing cordiality : 

‘*‘To be sure, Gioconda, I saw it, and an amusing 
sight it was.” 

The uneasiness immediately vanished out of the 
girl’s face and her smile flashed forth again with all its 
former radiance. She breathed again freely ; her ruse 
had succeeded. Whether her smile betrayed a tinge 
of cortempt for my gullibility I am not quite certain. 
It may have been my morbidly active imagination 
which detected a mere hypothetical derision. I felt, 
however, as if she were needlessly trampling upon me 
when, on reaching the door, she remarked with brill- 
iant affability : 

**You would hardly believe it, signore, but Lampo 
is a very curious beast. The more he eats the thinner 
he grows. I think he is bewitched.” 

Having no more amiability at my command I re- 
frained from speaking. 

The signora, who is usually very quick to feel any 
little conversational dissonance, somehow failed, this 
time, to take note of my changed mood. Gioconda’s 
imperial shoulders, the dignity and splendid sponta- 
neity of her gestures and the mellow contralto of her 
voice always filled her generous soul with delight, and 
she went on, heedless of my silence, arraying her in 
velvet and lace, introducing her in New York society 
and marrying her toa middle-aged widowed million- 
aire, who would be foolishly fond of her, and take 
great pride in exhibiting her in his carriage on the 
Avenue in Worth costumes. 

She was just about to introduce a jar in the million- 
aire’s domestic relations, caused by his jealousy of his 
grown-up son, who was madly in love with his step- 
mother, when my patience suddenly forsook me, and, 
to the signora’s great surprise, I snatched up my hat 
and walked out of the room. It was scarcely an hour 
since I had myself delighted in this kind of romancing, 
and I do not know in how many exalted positions we 
had together imagined Gioconda, and in spirit seen 
her captivating the world at large as completely as she 
had captivated us. Now, somehow, I had lost all 
heart for this kind «f entertainment. 

Finding the kitchen empty, I stepped through the 
open window and strolled out upon the loggia which 
facedthe innercourt. I flung myself astride the stone 
balustrade, lighted a cigar and looked up at the moon. 
Suddenly I was startled by an eager whisper in the 
court below, and the kind of soft delicious giggle 
(gratus puelle risus) which Horace describes in the 
ninth ode as apt to be heard after nightfali from nooks 
and corners under the sculptured arcades of ancient 
Rome. That the situation had suffered no essential 
change by the lapse of nineteen centuries was obvious. 
In a serenely historical mood I listened to the soft and 
earnest pleading of the enamored swain, who very 
likely now as then was endeavoring to snatch a pledge 
from his mistress’s mock-resisting arm or finger (digito 
male pertinaci). The scene seemed to me so wholly im- 


personal and generic that not a ghost of a scruple 


arose within me. It was a mere continuation of the 
ninth Horatian ode. The lovers below were, in all 


probability, descendants of some Augustan pair, whose 
whispered laughter Horace heard in the dusk of the 
marble arcades. I was in danger of lapsing back into 
my mood of classical meditation when Gioconda’s 


voice rose, clear and distinct, in the moonlight. The 
shock of the discovery was such that I lost my balance 
and would have tumbled headlong down if the slender 
pillar of the loggia had not saved me, That such a 
glorious and exalted creature as Gioconda could have 
a lover had never occurred to me. I confess I felt, 
somehow, disillusionized ; and when I discovered that 
her lover was none Other than Giacomo’s waiter, Guis- 
to, who used to bring us our dinners on his head, in a 


‘tin box with hot coals in it, [ felt grieved and insulted. 


I had no time, however, to nurse my indignation ; for 
Gioconda’s words soon absorbed my attention. 

‘** You know, Quisto mio,” she was saying, ‘‘it was 
the numbers seventy-eight and eighty-eight which I 
dreamed three nights in succession, but whether the 
third number was sixty-eight or ninety-eight, that I 
cannot for the life of me remember, though I have 
prayed to all the saints that it may come back to me. 
I have not spent a single bajocco on anything eatable 
for three weeks, so that I could buy big shares in all 
the three numbers by saving all the money I get from 
the signore Americano. We have lived off his din- 
ners all the time, but the other day he saw father and 
mother getting into trouble about a boar’s rib; and I 
got so frightened for fear he would order half a portiou 
less, and then I should be compelled to use the lottery 
money for eatables. He gets his meals now from Gra- 
ziano’s, and Carlo, the waiter, gives mea chance at 
the tin box down in the hall befure he gets up, just as 
youdid. Then they both eat little, and there is a good 
deal left. It was most cruel of Giacomo that he told 
on me, as you say he did, and I will make him repent 
it some day, per Bacco. 1 makea little yet on signora’s 
cheese and butter and milk; and I sent the signora to 
Capobianco’s the other day to buy a bronze as a birth- 
day present to signore. I got twenty dire for that, and 
it was little enough ; for if I had not sent the signora 
to him he would have got nothing atall. I know I 
shall take the big prize this time. The blessed saints 
do not send such dreams for nothing.” 

I was too disheartened to listen any longer. Hav- 
ing been cheated I could easily bear; for that is a lot 
which in Italy not even the shrewdest escape; but to 
have lavished enthusiasm and classical quotations upon 
a sordid thief whe stole for the purpose of gambling 
in the lottery—that was a humiliating thought. I was 
not in a communicative humor, as I reéntered our 
parlor, and the signora, who detected storm signals in 
my manner and appearance, took care to respect my 
silence. 

For three days Gioconda made her entrances and 
exits in our rooms as usual; but there was some- 
thing more subdued, almost crest-fallen, in her de- 
meanor in my presence, which plainly showed me that 
she was conscious that [ no longer appreciated 
her. She essayed a little transparent coquetry, but 
finding me still unresponsive she was unable to dis- 
guise her discomfiture. She told the signora that 
she knew why I did not like her any more, and she 
was sure somebody had been telling lies about her. 
During the whole of the next day she was absent, and 
when she returned toward evening we heard loud wails, 
and what sounded like impassioned pleading. We 
heard also the cracked voice of the old man apparently 
trying to soothe her, and occasionally the harsh cackle 
of the mother which broke out and again ceased with 
startling suddenness. 

I had mentioned, the day before, to the signora that 
Gioconda had a lover, but being anxious to spare her 
feelings I had not revealed the lover’s name. I had 
made up my mind to administer my discouragement 
very gradually. But this slender clue had proved 
quite sufficient to keep the signora’s intellect in a 
state of feverish activity. She had now arrived at the 
conclusion that the cruel old father (for whom, as she 
averred, she had always had an unconquerable re- 
pugnance) wished to sell his daughter to some wealthy 
libertine of aristocratic birth—likely as not a Borghese 
or a Borgia. Gioconda, like the fine creature she was, 
refused to be moved by his threats and entreaties, 
preferring to remain faithful to her humble lover who 
had nothing to offer her but a loving heart, etc. The 
signora regarded it as my duty as a Christian to inter- 
fere, and she unfolded an eloquence which was 
positively alarming in her efforts to rouse my latent 
magnanimity. I need not say that her efforts were 
futile. Being of an heroic temperament, however, and 
as fearless when she is aroused as she is, at other times, 
retiring, she boldly opened the door to Gioconda’s 
room, and asked the cause of the disturbance. The 
three excited voices were suddenly silent; and after a 
few moments’ delay Gioconda, a little shame-faced 
and with an embarrassed air, entered our room, wiping 
the tears from her swollen eyes. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Gioconda ?” asked the signora 
sympathetically ; ‘‘ what is it that distresses you ?” 

‘-O, signora,” the girl broke out, abandoning herself 
once more to her grief, ‘‘it came on 98.” 

‘* What came on 98?” queried her comforter with a 
mystified air. 
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‘‘The great prize—the great prize in the lottery, a 
hundred and fifty thousand lire—oh—oh—oh !” 

(juite overwhelmed with woe she sank down upon 
the floor and wailed aloud. The signora stooped 
down over her, and with face full of puzzled distress 
strove to soothe her. 

‘“‘The poor child is ill,” she said, turning to me; 
‘*hadn’t you better run for our doctor?” 

‘‘T think not,” I answered with irritating coolness. 

The signora, knowing that I am not by nature heart- 
less, instantly concluded that my unsympathetic at- 
titude toward Gioconda must have some weighty rca- 
son. It was with considerable reluctance, however, 
that she relinquished her office of comforter; as if to 
break the shock, she remained for a couple of minutes 
on her knees, stroking the girl’s hair with a touch 
which was more compassionate than caressing. 

“If you would only tell me what is the cause of 
your distress,” she said, with a slight tinge of im- 
patience. .Gioconda, becoming suddenly silent, raised 
her head, and looked up quickly with a glance which 
was singularly alert and intelligent. The change in 
the signora’s voice alarmed her. 

“*O, signora mia,” she cried pitifully, ‘‘I have lost 
all I have in this world. The madonna sent me a 
dream—but I must not tell it to you; you will think it 
foolish ; I then staked all the money I have got from 
signore for two months—all of which I had saved—on 
three numbers in the lottery—68, 78, 88,—and the great 
prize came on 98. That was third number I dreamed, 
but I thought it was 68. Now we are utterly destitute. 
We have not paid our house rent, and the padrone is 
a cruel and hard-hearted man.” 

She hid her face once more and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

‘*How much is your house-rent ?” asked the signora, 
a little sternly, perhaps, but yet not unfeelingly. 

‘“‘We owe for two months; sixty lire.” 

‘‘ Well,” the signora continued, taking six crisp bills 
from her pecket- book, ‘‘here; I will give you sixty lire 
on one condition, and that is that you promise me on 
your honor that you wil] never more buy a lottery 
ticket.” 

“IT promise, signora, by the holy mother of God I 
promise,” she cried breathlessly. 

The eagerness with which she seized the notes, the 
signora admitted to me afterwards, was a little dis- 
enchanting ; but she looked at me with eyes full of 
reproachful appeal when I hazarded an observation 
about the efficacy of bank-bills as healers of heart- 
wounds. When, however, at the end of another half- 
hour I found courage to hint that the wailing-scene 
with all that appertained thereunto was aclever con- 
fidence game, I was sternly rebuked. My generosity 
forbade me just then to introduce the crue] father, the 
wealthy and aristocratic libertine, and the humble but 
faithful lover. 

It was about eleven o’clock the next morning, I 
think, that we were returning from one of our glorious 
rambles in the Roman Campagna. The weather was 
clear and frosty, and there was a sort of snap in the 
air which was very grateful after the debilitating lan- 
guor of the early winter months. We were walking 
along briskly, and the signora (who, as the reader may 
have discovered, has a romantic vein) was disputing 
one of my propositions regarding the intellectual me- 
diocrity of the Middle Ages as compared to the classical 
antiquity. We had just reached the Piazza Colonna, 
where a considerable crowd had gathered about the 
door of a lottery office. We paused for a moment in 
the Square, and were about to express our low estimate 
of the Italian character. But just then the signora 
exclaimed ‘‘Oh!” with such a mournful intonation 
that I lost the thread of my reflection. I followed the 
direction of her eyes and saw Gioconda pressing 
through the crowd, swinging the number 98 in triumph 
above her head. Giusto was standing on the sidewalk 
shivering, with his hands in his pockets. 

On our homeward way not a word was spoken; but 
no sooner had we entered our apartments than with a 
common impulse we began to pack. And when we 
had completed our arrangements we stood for awhile 
gazing regretfully at our pleasant domicile, and won- 
dering what it was that robbed it of its charm. Then 
the signora walked to the window and with a vindic- 
tive puff blew out the lamp at the shrine of the blue- 
and-red Madonna. 

‘* Sic transit gloria mundi,” said I, feeling somehow 
that a Latin quotation would not be inappropriate. 

‘Gloria fiddlesticks,” she responded energetically. 
**Do you know,” she added, more reflectively, ‘‘] feel 
as if I never could forgive that woman, if I lived a 
hundred years.” 

“I think I could,” answered I; and from that day 
to this Gioconda has been to me a picturesque mem- 
ory. I even confess to a kind of poetic appreciation 
of her depravity. After the most conscientious revis- 
ion of my former judgment of her I have concluded 
that her splendid image is not out of place on the fly- 
leaf of my Virgil. | 


AFTERNOON. 
By C. C. Dawson. 
ING, my heart, a cheerful song, 
Though the shadows, growing long, 
Show the sun descending; 
Life hath been a joyous day— 
Faith and love shall smooth the way 
To a happy ending: 
Sing, my heart, a song of peace 
While the shacows still increase. 


Hail, oh heart! the calmer days— 
Greet the cooler, milder rays 
Of the sun descending; 
If old age should come apace, 
Welcome it with gentle grace, 
Patient wait the ending : 
Sing, my heart, a song of peace, 
While the shadows still increase. 


A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


By Evior McCormick. 
There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 
2 Py ony off from the top of the round tower of 
Windsor Castle across the Thames and beyond 
the handsome gothic chapel of Eton College, one’s at- 
tention will be called by the custodian of the tower to 
a church spire rising out of the trees perhaps four or 
five miles away. ‘‘ That,” he will say pensively, ‘‘is 
Stoke Pogis Church—the country churchyard, you 
know, sir—where Gray wrote the h’Elegy.” 

It was on a November afternoon, five years ago, 
that I first saw it in this way and was immediately 
filled with a desire to visit the place. The sun, how- 
ever, Was within an hour of setting, and by waiting at 
Windsor a little while longer I would have an oppor- 
tunity of secing the Queen. Between Stoke Pogis and 
her Majesty I chose the latter, and left the churchyard 
until I should come again. The sights which we have 
failed to see always acquire in one’s mind an exagger- 
ated importance. 
until we have seen them the doubt will linger with us 
whether we might not better have left eyerything else 
unseen. For five years the little church spire of 
which I had only caught a distant glimpse overshad- 
owed in my recollection the great tower of Windsor 
Castle itself, and tempted me to come once more over 
the ocean and see it. And so last June, when I found 
myself once more in England, Stoke Pogis was one of 
the first places toward which I turned my steps. 

The day that I had chosen for the excursion was a 
charming one, and, as it happened, the occasion of the 
Henley regatta, which, though twenty-five miles away, 
always draws thousands from the metropolis. The 
station, indeed, swarmed with people. Most of the 
men were of the type which has come to be described 
as ‘‘’Arry”’; while the women or girls who accom- 
panied them were of the corresponding feminine class. 
The latter, with scarcely an exception, were gayly clad 
in pink gingham, which happened to be the prevailing 
fashion in London last summer; and the third-class 
railway carriages .nto which they crowded looked like 
a charity school out for an airing. I do not believe 
there is a more bewildering scene on earth than an 
English railway station on a holiday ; and on this par- 
ticular morning the direst confusion prevailed. It was 
half an hour after time when our train moved out of 
the station, leaving the excursionists behind. All the 
trains, indeed, with which I had anything to do in 
Eogland were behind time; and it has been a wonder 
to me ever since that this one ever got off at all. 

Whatever else one may miss at Windsor he should 
not omit to take in the view from the Round Tower, 
to which I have already alluded, and which, I imagine, 
is not surpassed by any landscape of a purely pastoral 
kind in England. 

‘‘A great many of your country people come up 
here,” remarked the guide with an ingratiating smile 
when I had mounted to the top. 

Now, however patriotic one may be it is not pleas- 
ant to have the fact of one’s nationality continually 
thrust into one’s face. 

‘“‘Ah,” I remarked indifferently. ‘‘ How do you know 
what country we come from ?” 

He smiled again with a sort of infallible composure. 

‘‘I knowed you was h’Americans,” he said. ‘I 
knowed it by your h’accent.” 

If one may compare nature to art the view from the 
tower is in general effect like a painted panorama—not 
the old unfolding kind which delighted our childhood, 
but the new style of panorama, where the spectator 
stands on an elevation in the middle of the picture 
and commands the entire sweep of the horizon. One 
may see, the custodian tells us, not less than twelve 
different counties. To be sure the boundary lines are 
not obvious, and so far as the vision goes there is noth- 
ing to distinguish Hampshire from Berks, or Kent 
from Surrey. One feels indeed as the little girl must 


They are fuil of possibilities, and 


have felt who knew the divisions only from their 
variegated appearance on the map, and who, when her 
mother told her that she was in Kent, plaintively re- 
marked, ‘‘ Why, mamma, it isn’t pink!” , 

But we take the guide’s word for it; as we do for 
the statement that the alicé through Windsor Great 
Park, which looks not more than a quarter of a mile 
in length, is really three miles; that the building in 
the park of which one can just see the roof is Frog- 
more, the residenee of the late Duchess of Kent, and 
where the late Prince Consort is buried; that the 
Queen’s private apartments are at one corner of the 
great quadrangle at our feet; that the plain far off at 
the right is Runnymede, where the Barons extorted 
from King John the great charter; that the distant 
hill is the site of Harrow—the custodian calls it 
’Arrow—where Lord Byron went to school; that 
Hampstead and Highgate—which he terms ’Ampstead 
and ’Ighgate—lie beyond, and that the little spire further 
to the left is that of the church at Stoke. The last 
statement we propose to verify from personal observa- 
tion; and so descending from the tower we proceed to 
engage a ‘‘fly” to take us tothe ‘‘Country Church- 
yard.” 

In all the English novels only those people who can- | 
not afford their own carriages ever ride in a “fly,” and 
these are always represented as suffering agonies of 
mortification in consequence. Why this should be so 
I could never understand until I came to see a 
“fly” myself. Then I knew all about it. Only the 
fact that I was a stranger in Windsor and that 
no one knew me in Stoke Pogis reconciled me 
to a drive of four miles in one of the clumsy con- 
veyances which I found at the stand, and when after 
some bargaining I engaged the best of the lot—it had 
a yellow body, and was drawn by an old white horse— 
it was with the reasonable confidence that I would at 
least escape the observation of my friends. The con-— 
fidence, however, as generally happens under such 
circumstances, proved misplaced. I had scarcely fin- 
ished my bargain, and turned away to summon my 
fellow pilgrims, when I was met, face toface, by a party 
from my own city, who, while they greeted me with 
warmth, surveyed my crazy old vehicle with ill-con- 
cealed disapprobation. 1t was with a chastened spirit, 
therefore, that, leaving them on the sidewalk, I entered 
the fly and drove off toward Stoke. 

The road from Windsor crosses the Thames—there 
but a narrow ard sluggish stream—and passes through 
Eton. One may stop, as we did, before the college 
buildings and enter the quadrangle, examining the 
illustrious names that are carved on the door-posts, 
and surveying the students who chance to pass 
by. They look odd enough in their short jackets, 
high silk hats and black gowns; but any eccentricity 
of dress is no doubt pardonable in those who repre- 
sent, as the guide-book complacently observes, ‘‘a 
large section of the youthful wealth and aristocracy of 
England.” From Eton the road, after crossing the 
railway, plunges into the grateful shade of a piece.of 
woods through which it winds like a park drive. All 
the roads in England, indeed, are like the roads of our 
parks, and wherever one may drive it is almost impos- 
sible to divest one’s self of the idea that the ground is 
not private property. At length the driver stops be- 
fore a little gate; beyond it in the open field rises a 
monument, and a hundred yards further the church 
itself. Alighting from the carriage, we pass through 
the gate and inspect first of all the tomb. It is placed 
on a little hillock, and is in shape a high rectangular 
pedestal supporting a stone sarcophagus. The site 
seems to be that referred to in the familiar stanza from 
the Elegy”: 

** One morn I missed him from his ’customed hill 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree "— 
which is in fact cut in one side of the stone. Another 
face of the monument bears the following inscription: 
This Monument 
in honor of Thomas Gray 
was erected a.D. 1799, among 
the scenes celebrated by that 
great lyric and elegiac poet. 
He died July 30, 1771, and 
lies unnoticed in the churchyard 
adjoining, under the tombstone on 
which he piously and pathetically 
recorded the interment of bis 
aunt and lamented mother. 

From the monument we turn our steps toward the 
churchyard, hoping that it will not disappoint our 
expectations. In point of fact it more than satisfies 
them. There are few places that will bear the test of 
anticipation, and Stoke Pegis, despite its cacophonous 
name, is one of them. The old church, with its ivy- 
mantled tower, is lovelier than we could have taought; 
the turf is greener on the graves than imagination 
could have painted; and if in the poet’s time it de- 
served to be called ‘‘a neglected spot” it is so no 
longer. Everything is the picture of neatness and 
order, and at the time of our visit an old man was 
beautifying it further with his rake and hoe. That is, 


I presume he was a man, We did not speak to him 
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nor he to us, and forall I know he may have been the 
ghost of the poet’s ‘‘hoary-headed swain.” Had we 
addressed him I should not have been at all surprised 
to hear him say sepulchrally : 


‘** Approach and read—-for thou canst read—the lay 
Grayed on the stone bencath yon aged thorn.” 


We did not need the invitation, but of our own ac- 
cord approached and read the lay. It is that of Gray 
himself, and is inscribed not on a stone but on a brass 
plate set into the wall of the church, obviously after 
the erection of the monument in the adjoining field. 
It reads as follows: 

Opposite to this stone, 
in the same tomb upon which he has 
so feelingly recorded his vricf 
at the loss of a beloved parent, 
are deposited the remains 
of 
Thomas Gray, 
the author of 
The Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 
&c.. &c., &ce. 
He was buried August 6th, 1771. 


_ The tomb referred to is immediately below the plate. 
It is a stone sarcophagus, and bears the following in- 
scription: 

In the vault beneath are deposited, 
in hope of a joyful resurrection, 
the remains of 
Mary Antrobus. 

She died, unmarried, Novemb, 5, 1749, 
Aged 66, 

In the same pious confidence 
beside her friend and sister 
Here sleep the remains of 
Dorothy Gray 
widow, the careful tender mother 
of many children, one of whom alene 
had the misfortune to survive her. 
She died March 11, 1753, 

Aged 67. 

I plucked a leaf of ivy from the vine which climbs 
the tower, without any remonstrance from the moping 
owl who, I dare say, still haunts the place, and, ‘‘ slow 
through the churchway path,” returned to the little 
gate. The obnoxious ‘‘tly” was waiting, and we were 
soon on ourreturn journey. I have since wondered 
whether the owl did not complain to the moon that 
night of the party of invadiag Americans who for a 
brief time had molested her solitary reign. 


VHE IRISH IMBROGLIO. 
By tne Rey. Samver Tuompson, M. A. 


OR centuries Ireland has been a favorable and 

fruitful field for agitators and demagogues, and 
real and bogus patriots have ever found large and at- 
tentive audiences when they had any real or fancied 
grievance to ventilate. The standard of insubordina- 
tion and defiance to English rule has always been a 
popular and potential rallying center, and hence the 
rapid growth and success of the Land League agita- 
tien. The injustice of the land laws and the teach- 
ings of the Roman Catholic priesthood had the Romish 
population in the highest state of readiness for the 
nefarious and seditious doctrines of Parnell and his 
aides decamp. The Protestant farmers felt the griev- 
ance of the land laws as sorely as the Romish farmers 
did, and some of them joified the League before its 
real character and designs became manifest; but when 
the flag of national independence was hoisted they 
forsook its ranks, and ceased to attend its mectings. 
They gratefully recognize the valuable services of Mr. 
Gladstone on their behalf, and accept the Act as a 
valuable installment of justice and as embodying pro- 
visions which protect them from the arbitrary caprice 
of landlords. Home Rule obstruction and Conserva- 
tive opposition rendered the task of passing the Bill 
' a harassing and herculean one, but the illustrious 
Premier persevered, and after an unusually protracted 
contest succeeded in securing what should have been 
a message of peace, as it is certainly a substantial ad- 
‘vantage tothe farmers of the unfortunate and dis- 
tracted country. 

As the ultimatum of the League is the repesl of 
the Union, and as Parnell and Co. knew that the Bill 
would defeat their purpose if its real character and 
possibilities became fully known, as soon as it was 
passed they waxed more violent and unscrupulous 
than before, and tried to excite the people to greater 
lawlessness and wilder excess. This exhausted the 
forbearanee of the Government, and hence Parnell and 
others have been arrested and lodged in jail. As soon 
as their arrest became known their followers were 
stricken with a panic of rage and consternation, and 
meetings were held in different parts of the country to 
denounce the arbitrary action of the Government. 
Riots, bloodshed and even loss of life have followed, 
a general uprising is feared, and military precautions 
are in progress to meet the worst emergency. 

A popular and widely circulated paper of Paris the 
other day presented the Irish problem thus: ‘If Ire- 
land wishes to live with England, the laws which the 


Government have carried, and which guarantee the 
tenant-farmers against arbitrary conduct on the part of 
the landlords, give the means of rallying round the 
Union. If Ireland on the contrary be absolutely and 
passionatcly bent on independence these laws are not 
a solution.” And in a later issue the same paper, com- 
menting on the situation as it now stands, says: ‘‘It 
is the second hypothesis which is realized.” The 
manifesto just published by the executive committee 
of the Land League, exhorting the people to pay no 
rent, will show that the object throughout is to depre- 
ciate the Land Act and the Land Court and to encour- 
age and induce the people to join in a movement for 
national independence, in the hope.of receiving aid 
from the United States for that purpose. That sane 
men should for a moment entertain such a huge illu- 
sion and lend themsclves to such visionary designs is 
certainly marvelous. The manifesto of the League is 
only signed by the men in prison and the treasurer, 
who isin Paris. Those at large did not append their 
signatures to the document, and Mr. Biggar and Miss 
Parnell have wisely gone to England. The conclusion 
of the manifesto is an appeal to all the bitter preju- 
dices of race. The people are called upon ‘‘to stand 
together against the brutal and cowardly enemies of 
your race,” and are told ‘that one more heroic effort 
to destroy landlordism at the very source and fount of 
its existence, and the system which was and is the curse 
of your race and of your own existence will have disap- 
peared forever.” Ig is narrowed to race, and this 
would probably exclude the great majority of the 
Ulster tenant-farmers from the success of such a 
triumph. To Ulster the success of this effort to estab- 
lish a victory of race over landlords, and over Govern- 
ment, and over the Queen, would be ruin. Since Tyr- 
connel displayed from Dublin Castle the banner with 
the motto, ‘‘ Now or never; now and forever,” no such 
foolish appeal to passion and prejudice has been ad- 
dressed to the Ceitic men of Ireland as this manifesto 
of the Land League embodies. Tyrconnel had an ex- 
cuse, if not a justification, which the present seditious 
demagogues have not. He lived in othertimes. He 
never dreamed of equal and impartial laws for Prot- 
estant and Catholics, without respect toand independ- 
ently of religion or race, or thought of their enjoying 
together all the glorious privileges of the greatest, the 
freest, and most civilizing Empire the world has ever 
seen. 

This dream of national independence is hallucination 
to a degree which prevents those possessed and inspired 
by it from taking in a wise and sensible view of the 
situation, and urges them to a course of action which 
is ridiculous, suicidal, and must result in egregious 
and laaghable abortion. Daniel O'Connell kept up an 
agitation for years; but he was himself the only one 
who reaped any benefit from it. Mr. Parnell and his 
colleagues will prolong the present agitation until the 
golden stream ceases to flow into their exchequer 
from the United States; but when that stream dries 
up their patriotic enthusiasm will evaporate, and 
they will content themselves by a more moderate and 
less active course of service in the interests of Ireland. 
The Government should have locked them up months 
ago. 

And if the Roman Catholic bishops mean what they 
say, and if their recent pastoral letter is an‘expression 
of their real views and sentiments, they should exer- 
cise their authority and command the priests to preach 
to their flocks in the interests of law, order and loy- 
alty, and forbid them from identifying themselves with 
treasonable associations. It is a fact, and a suggestive 
one, too—aye, and one which embraces a strong im- 
peachment of the loyalty and patriotism of the Church 
of Rome—that all the agrarian rioters and assassins be- 
long to the Papacy. No Protestant farmer has ever 
shot at his landlord from behind a hedge; no Protes- 
tant peasant has ever maimed or houghed his neigh- 
bor’s cattle. All these brutalities and assassina- 
tions are committed by Romanists; and they are re- 
reprisals and retaliations which no grievance could 
goad a Protestant to commit. I do not say that Roman- 
ism is the one curse of Ireland ; but I do most certainly 
hold the Church of Rome chiefly responsible for all the 
agrarian crimes that have stained the soil of Ireland 
with blood, and for the present anarchical and lawless 
state of the country. The unjust land laws have been 
favorable for fostering discontent and disaffection, and 
the priests have availed themselves of them with much 
success. 
rect these laws, and when corrected an Ultramontane 
and alien priesthood will then become powerless for 
mischief. 

A grave and momentous crisis has come. The 
Premier is being guarded at Hawarden Castle by police. 
The people of Ireland are urged to desperate measures, 
and the bullet of a Fenian may be aimed at the life of 
the Prime Minister : but the majesty and supremacy of 
British laws will be asserted, and every lover of peace, 
order and civilization will rally loyally round the Gov- 
ernment and the Queen, — 


The Government is doing its utmost to cor- | 


THE SERPENT IN 


NESS. 
By LyMan 


ETWEEN the Gulf of Suez onthe west and the Gulf 

of Akabah on the east lies a vast peninsula, wild 
and picturesque in its scenery, uncultivated, an: for 
the most part uninhabited. Not the ice-bound steppes 
of Siberia, nor the remote interior of Africa, nor the 
yet unexplored plains of Central China, present an 
appearance less attractive naturally to the common 
tourist. Yet thousands of pilgrims have crossed this 
inhospitable desert, and myriads of books, and letters, . 
and pamphlets have been written descriptive of it; 
and it will stand famous to all time as the scene of the 
strange wandering of the Israelitish people from the 
land of their captivity to the land given them of God 
for their national home. Every site is marked and 
studied; every locality awakens a thousand strange 
imaginations by its sacred history or its legendary 
associations. 

Not least interesting of all these monuments to 
God’s wondrous power and yet more wondrous grace is 
Mount Hor, which, like a tower in a giant city, rises 
above the mountain range of which it constitutes a 
most conspicuous feature—a permanent monument to 
Aaron, who lay down for his last sleep upon its sum- 
mit. A wild region this, with great mountain peaks, 
unclad with verdure, but beautiful in their strange and 
varied tints, like massive clouds at sunset; with wild 
gorges, full of rushing water in the rainy season, but 
dry as the desert sand inthe summer time. At the 
foot of this range of mountains lay Israel encamped. 
God’s gift of manna and water had provoked not grati- - 
tude but grumbling. They spake against Moses and 
against their God, complaining even of his very mercies: 
‘*For there is no bread,” they cried; ‘‘ neither is there 
any water; and our soul loatheth this light bread.” 
Plenty begets forgetfulness of God, but grief brings us 
back tohim. Then out of the mountain fastnesses there 
come creeping up those most fatal and dreaded foes of 
man—the insidious serpents. They creep beneath the 
tents; they glide noiselessly in upon the camps at 
night. No guard can protect against them; no wea- 
pon suffices to slay them. Groundless complaints 
give place to well-grounded consternation. There is 
running to and fro; and the cries of anguish from the 
dying and the bitterer cries of terror from the living 
resound through the night air. To the affrighted 
people it seems as though this valley was to be their 
burial-ground. Driven by fear, Israel, who could not 
be drawn by gratitude, cry unto God for pardon and 
for succor. They beseech the intercession of Moses: 
‘‘We have sinned, for we have spoken against the 
Lord and against thee; pray unto the Lord that he 
take away the serpents from us.” 

God ever does forus more abundantly than we can 
ask or think. Israel implores only the destruction of 
the serpents ; God undoes their poisonous work. Into 
the midst of the camp comes the man of God, unfear- 
ing in the midst of calamity because he that trusteth 
in God shall not be moved. To him the expectant 
people turn. At his command a brazen serpent is 
lifted in the air and borne, perhaps as a banner, from 
tent to tent. ‘‘ Behold,” he says, ‘‘God’s gracious 
answer ; for he is slow to anger and great in mercy; 
he will not always chide, neither will he keep his 
anger forever. Look on this and live.” And the dull 
eyes of the dying turn toward the sight; ebbing life 
begins to return; the burning thirst is quenched; and 
from a thousand tents wells up a sound of praise to 
God upon the evening air. 

Christ himself has given us the interpretation and 
application of this historical parable: ‘‘ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth 
may in nim have eternal life.” 

Man is serpent-bitten ; sin-stricken. He is not merely 
imperfectly developed; he is also sinful, guilty, con- 
demned by God and in the court of his own conscience. 
The difference is plain; notin the least obscure, though 
often needlessly obscured. Itisthe difference between 
the young scion and the tree with rot in the root;: 
between the green apple and the apple with a worm 
at the core; between the babe helpless in its:mother’s 
arms and the paralytic helpless on the hospital bed. 
The race is immature; but it is also guilty. There is 
decay in the root; a worm at the core. It is blind, 
deaf, halt. The aspirations of youth are not the same 
as the pangs of remorse nor the crudities of youth the 
same as the sins of a wayward or willful selfishness. 
This is the first great fact of humanlife. The poison o¢ 
death is in the veins of humanity. The world is a 
world of sinners. Accordingly—and this is the second 
great fact—it needs a Saviour. Ignorance needs in- 
struction ; immaturity needs growth; but sin needs 
pardon and a new and changed life. And this is the 
need of humanity; not merely a Teacher, not merely 
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an Example, but a Presence and a Power. It needs a 
Voice proclaiming pardon for past sin, and affording 
inspiration for a new life. And this, precisely this, I 
understand to be the Gospel. It is the glad tidings of 
a divine provision set over against this universal want. 
It is a Voice that says, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest;” it 
is a Voice that says, ‘I have come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
It is not a new law; Christ as a Jaw-giver, like Moses, 
does but interpret clearly the voice of conscience, the 
universal law-giver. Itis not new instruction; Christ 
as a teacher, like Isaiah, does but interpret the more 
clearly the inward revelation and inspiration which 
teaches every soul that will listen to the still, small 
voice. The Gospel is a gift. Moses is not a Giver; nor is 
Isaiah; noris Paul. Christ is. Heisthe unspeakable Gift; 
he is the divine Giver; he is the Presence whose com- 
ing brings peace, the Power whose coming brings life. 

And the condition of receiving this Gift is a look. 
‘* Look unto me, all ye ends of the earth, and be saved,” 
is the Voice of this Presence. It is not even seeing, it 
is only looking. He that turns eyes already dimmed 
with death toward this beneficent and divine Pres- 
ence, he that simply reaches out his arms gropingly 
toward this loving Power, as a child in his sleep turns 
his arms to clasp the mother at his side, receives the 
blessing. To have faith in Christ is to look toward 
- Him; as the storm-lost traveler on Alpine summits 
looks toward the light of St. Bernard hospice, as the 
fog-bound mariner looks through the darkness for the 
gleam of the light-house. To look to the Presence 
whose coming is the coming of Life, to the Voice 
whose utterance, Thy sins be forgiven thee, brings 
peace, this it is to accept the Gospel. It is not to be- 
lieve something that others have said or are saying 
about Christ. It is not merely to believe what Christ 
says himself. It is not to understand what theology 
has taught about him or to fathom what he has taught 
himself. It is to feel the burden of sin and look to 
him for peace; it is to feel the weakness and disease 
of sin and look to him for life. It is to find in the in- 
explicable fact of his experience, who though he knew 
no sin was made sin for us, a relief from the chiastise- 
ment of our ows conscience and the forebodings of 
our own fears, and in the unfathomable fact of his liv- 
ing Presence to find a Power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness. 


8S. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

THovest.—Help for the sinner. 

Ist. To direct the attention of the children to the 
subject of serpents. ° 

Ask the children if they know what serpents are. 
Let all who can draw them in the air with their fingers. 
Let the teacher give a little information about ser- 
pents, relative to their habits, their poisonous bites, 
etc. 

2d. To teach that the Israelites suffered from the 
bites of serpents as a punishment for sin. 

Let the teacher say that once when a great crowd of 
people were traveling together, men, women and little 
children, serpents came out of the bushes and sprung 
up out of the grass, and fastened on them, and bit 
them, so that the sick and dying lay everywhere. Lead 
them to know that these people were the Israelites by 
saying that they were the same people they have been 
learning about for several Sundays. 

8d. To teach that the brazen serpent was provided 
as a cure for the Israelites. 

Ask the children when God sends help to people: 
when they are full of anger and complaint, or when 
they are sorry for their sins? Tell them that when the 
Israelites found themselves sick and dying they wanted 
Moses to tell God they were sorry they had complained, 
and that they begged to have the serpents taken away. 

How forgiving was God! He not only made the 
serpents go away, but he told Moses how the people 
who had been bitten could be made well. 

Let the teacher now show a pole of some height to 
the children, and tell them that God told Moses to make 
a serpent of brass, and put it on a pole, and that if the 
people looked at it they should be made well. Tell 
how the people looked and lived. 

The teacher must carefully guard against the chil- 
dren’s getting the impression that virtue existed in the 
brazen serpent. Teach them rather that the obedience 
of the people brought God’s help. 

4th. To tesch that the cross of Chnst is a cure for 
sin-smitten hearts. 

Let the teacher draw a heart on the blackboard, and 
make in it several serpents. Name them anger, pride, 
selfishness, covetousness,etc. Tell the children that these 
serpents are always trying to get into people’s hearts. 

Show a picture of Jesus on the cross, and tell the 
children that is the cure which God has given us; but 
that we must look to Jesus with love and prayer, not 
with our eyes. Let the Golden Text then be repeated 


by the teacher and children in concert. 
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IN THE KITCHEN. 


By Mrs. Henry Warp BEEouer. 


OES the mistress of the house—even one inclined 
to be very thorough—treally know in what condi- 
tion all pertaining to the kitchen is kept, when she 
only gives it her general superintendence without tak- 
ing hold now and then of some of the manual labor ? 
Would it not be well for those employed to know that, 
at such a time as they least expected, the hand of the 
mistress, as well as her eyes, would be known not.only 
in the kitchen but in every department of the house ? 
Those who are justly esteemed our best housekeepers 
are doubtless frequent visitors to all the varied labors 
of the household. They do not send for cook, waitress 
or laundress to come to their parlor or chamber to re- 
ceive the orders forthe day. That is-a lazy, shiftless 
way of pretending to do that for which a mistress of a 
family—the housekeeper—is especially needed. 

If the servants are to have unlimited contro] of the 
different sections of household labor which their re- 
spective duties assign them, only going to their em- 
ployer’s rooms to learn what is to be ordered for din- 
or how many the table is to be arranged for, a house- 
keeper seems to us somewhat of an incumbrance; at 
any rate more ornamental than useful. Many of our 
best housewives are scrupulopsly careful, and most 
conscientiously go from kitchen to dining-room, 
from dining-room to laundry, giving the plan for each 
girl’s day’s work, and are sure they have taken careful 
note of the condition of each apartment and the arti- 
cles belonging to them. Returning to their sitting- 
room they say to themselves, 

‘* Well, all things considered, the girls manage to 
keep their separate departments in comfortable order. 
Of ccurse there are here and there points one could wish 
more carefully attended to; but cook wou'!d perhaps 
leave without a moment’s warning were I to speak of 
any imperfection. The waitress I know would; and 
if laundress did not follow their lead, she’d ‘sulk’ for 
a week. So I think I am wise to take no notice of such 
short-comings.” 

Yes. There are doubtless cases where it may be 
wisest to shut one’s mouth, if not the eyes, rather than 
lose a passably good servant. But, surely, this is wis- 
dom only in cases of sickness, or a house so full of 
company that one is compelled to endure inefficient or 
slack performance of fluties, but only for the time 
being ; or, most important of all, when the lady’s own 
health is so frail that it would be injurious to risk los- 
ing even very poor servants. 

This last case, above all others, is ample excuse for 
a housekeeper to overlook a multitude of sins. It is 
but the choice between two evils—poor help or break- 
ing up the home and boarding. The first is by far the 
lesser evil. Better die than try the latter. There can 
be no home in a boarding-house. 

But for a lady in good health, eons enough to 
spend her days shopping or in picture galleries exam- 
ining the choicest works of art, on her feet all day in 
this toil of pleasure to which the hardest day’s work 
in kitchen or laundry is but child’s play, her evenings 


also, ’way into the small hours, spent at concerts, thea- 


ters or operas, with no complaints of excessive fatigue 
or physical injury; for such an one to fear to notice 
gross neglect and carelessness, lest the unfaithful ser- 
vant shouid leave her, is the most inexcusable coward- 
ice. 

That class of servants are not the kind who are likely 
to wish to tarry long inany place. However blind and 
easy the mistress may be, the time soon comes when 
from no reproof, from no cause whatever but the de- 
sire to change, they leave, on short notice, and usually 
at the most inconvenient time. 

A good housekeeper may for a moment shrink from 
rolling up her sleeves, putting on a real work-apron, 
and taking hold of the kitchen work in earnest. But 
not for long. Putting one’s hands to the work reveals 
such gross neglect, and the absolute necessity that 
there would soon have been for a change, far better 
than any supervision can do. Passing round among 
the work, stepping into closets or storerooms while 
doing some light work for cake or desserts, cannot en- 
able the mistress to estimate the true way in which her 
work is done. One who has not done any rough 
manual labor for months, perhaps years, may not will- 
ingly bend tu the work, if by any rebuke for careless- 
ness her servants leave her. For a day or two, when 
she first finds herself alone, all must seem strange and 
the work hard. She will make many mistakes and 
feel half discouraged. Her hands, long exempt from 
the rough toil, will be stiffened and sore from handling 
ironware, the scrub-brush, or washing dishes in hot 
suds. But this will not annoy her long. Soon she 
sees the great change a few hours of well-applied 
labor can make in pantries, dish-closets, and particu- 


larly in the dishes themselves, and then she begins to 
find solid pleasure in her work. 

The perfectly washed dish, polished with a spotlessly 
clean and dry towel, is ajoy to look upon. The silver 
takes on new luster, the glass is as brilliant as crystal, 
and holding it up to see if any mote or speck or lint re. 
mains, if the lady sees only the clear, transparent 
glass, shining like crystal, no wonder her face lights 
up with a real and far more satisfying pleasure than 
she has ever felt in the finest work of art, because this 
freshening up and renovating everything over the 
house is the work of her own hands, well and faith- 
fully done. 

When at last, from attic to cellar, order and scrupu- 
lous neatness reign, how much more a good housewife 
shrinks from bringing in ‘“thelp” than she ever did from 
losing them! Such loss she has found her exceeding 
gain. 

But she knows other duties have a claim on her time _ 
and strength, and, as a matter of duty, she must look 
for help. How firmly she resolves that in superintend- 
ing her servants hereafter she will be sure that nothing 
shall escape her notice. She will never allow herself 
to form her judgment of the efficiency or faithfulness 
of those in her employ by trusting simply to her eyes. 
This last experience has clearly shown her that her eye 
will never so readily or truly detect neglect or deceit as 
her hands. 

“‘These dishes look well. Yes. But let me take 
them in my hand. I shall easily know if they have 
been well washed and perfectly polished with a dry 
towel. The top may be ciean. Is the bottom of the 
plate equally so? or, shall I find it sticky, because 
wiped with a damp—not overclean—cloth r” 

Kettles and tins may look clean, and may have been 
well dried on the side of the range or in the sun before 
putting away. Ah! Take them up; pass the finger 
round the rim, or binding, or where the handle or bail 
is attached to the kettle. How greasy! The inside 
seems clean, why should the outside be so important ? 
Because in a day or two, if neglected, there will he 
found a constant accumulation of greasy particles 
where ashes from the grate will lodge, and an ugly 
crust of this deposit will soon give an unpleasant 
rancid taste to any food cooked therein, however clean 
the inside may be. 

In no one article is this so apparent asin the pans 
used to bake bread or cakein. If not carefully washed 
and as faithfully dried, so that no semblance or odor 
of grease can be discovered about the rim, or inside 
or out, the undercrust and sides of bread or cake can- 
not fail to have an impure, unpleasant taste and smell. 
In sheet-iron pans it is more noticeable than in tin. 

All this a housekeeper who has had the pleasure of 
working without any so-called help for a week or 
two, until every utensil and arrangement about the 
house is in perfect order, will bear in mind when, at 
last, she finds other duties must compel her once more 
to resort to these incumbrances, and she will most 
resolutely determine thatthe work henceforth shall beso | 
faithfully watched that never again will she be obliged 
to have so much to clean up after any girl. Happy 
the woman who does not find outside calls engross her 
time so thoroughly, the moment she turns the kitchen 
work over to another, that many small things, here 
and there, will have escaped her notice. To what 
proportions will those small items have grown when 
next she is left alone? 


THE MONEY QUESTION. 


By Ceuia B. WHITEHEAD. 

OT the question of hard and soft money; not 

whether we shall have for our currency a bi- 
metallic, mono-metallic, non-metallic, bond or land 
basis ; not whether money can have both a legal and 
brecscsh value ; not the relative expediency of green- 
backs and bank notes. Not any nor all of these ques- 
tions are responsible for the fermentation of my brain 
at present in progress. These seem easy of solution 
notwithstanding the wise heads of the country have 
spent so much time debating them; but this—let me 
explain: A friend of mine, and of all his fellow- 
men, said to me one day, ‘‘I wish you would write a 
short sermon on this text: ‘No woman ought ever to 
be obliged to ask her husband for money.’ Men 
are taken up with business. They grow thoughtless, 
and need a little stirring up occasionally.” 

I was pleased. I thought it was just the work I 
should like, and forthwith set about it. But, lo and 
behold! I have cogitated over this matter for a week 
or more, and still find that even the skeleton of my 
sermon is wanting; for how in the world are you 
going to make a sermon good for anything when the 
text tells the whole story ? 

If we could be allowed to emphasize ‘‘ woman” we 
might enlarge by showing who should - be obliged 
to ask for money. Or, if we couldtake ‘‘ money” as 
the central figure, and show that women may ask for 
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anything else, but never for money, the task would be 
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lightened. But these would be.mere tricks of the ser- | 


mon-making trade, often resorted to for the purpose of 
employing a sufficient amount of dictionary timber to 
make a sermon of regulation length, to which the 
dignity of this subject forbids my descending. | 

The evident meaning of the text is that the money 
reccived by the husband should be freely placed at 
his wife’s disposal. It needs no explanation; so the 
only thing in order is exhortation, and as I find it im- 
possible to make a sermon from our text suppose we 
talk it over a little while in an informal way. 

The Unjust Steward in the parable said he could not 
dig, and was ashamed to beg. He would have thought 
it hard indeed had he been compelled, like some wives 
I know, to both dig and beg. Begging is unpleasant 
business. But few women will doubt this statement. 
If any man wants to test its truth let him hand over 
all his money and property to his wife, and ask her for 
a dollar every time he wants one. That would not 
suffice, however, for I bethink me now I heard a lady 
say a short time ago, ‘‘A man does not feel the same 
delicacy about asking for money that he has earned 
and once had in his possession that his wife feels about 
asking him for it.” To make the test a thorough one, 
to really put himself in her place, he must in some 
way cause her and himself to feel that she is absolute 
owner, and that all he receives is a gracious gift. 

Some women will not ask for money. I know a 
magnificent woman, kind, loving, brave, strong and 
true, who bad been married nearly two years before 
she received one cent of money from her husband. He 
had lived a bachelor life, and had little conception of 
‘woman’s financial needs. But one day he said to her 
‘* Your cloak is pretty seedy, Ella; why don’t you get 
anew one?” Seeing her hesitate he said something 
about money, to which she replied that she had not 
seen any for so long she feared she should not know 
how to spendit. Like a flash the truth dawned on 
him. He emptied his pocket-book into a box, and 
since that day their money has been common property. 
She said, at the end of the story, ‘‘I did -need money 
sorely some of the time, but I should never have asked 
for it if I had lived and died penniless. He often 
speaks of bis feelings when he first realized the posi- 
tion in which his thoughtlessness placed me. But it’s 
all right now ;*much better than if I had begun ask- 
ing him.” 7 

It is not always enough that the money be placed 
at the wife’s disposal; she must also be made to feel 
that she has aright to it. How can this be done? I 
humbly confess I do not know. Some women will 
hardly buy a pocket-handkerchief without consulting 
their husbands. Some defect causes these women to 
feel themselves dependents or incompetents. 

The wife of my friend who asked me to write on this 
subject once gave me her confidence so far as to 
say, ‘‘My husband brings home his money and tells 
me it is as much mine as his; but if I should live to 
be as old as Methuselah I suppose I should always 
fee] that it is my husband’s money and not mine.” 

Who is to blame for this? Men, women, laws and 
customs ; so where shall we look for aremedy? Do 
laws make customs, or customs laws? Both. Do 
custom and law create general sentiment, or does 
general sentiment create custom and law? Both, again. 
It is the old question of, 

‘*Whether was first, the egg or the hen?” 

But seeing we have both the egg and the hen, and want 
to improve the stock, how shall we begin? or, to leave 
the figure, which shall we attempt to change first? I 
think the law. It is hard work to bring a husband 
and wife to®a knowledge and belief that the property 
is as much hers as his while the law only recognizes 
one-third as hers; while they know that in case of his 
death without a will only one-third would be hers 
while at her death the whole would be his. If it be a 
fact that husband and wife are one, and each a half, 
the lawshould be framed atcordingly. Deeds of prop- 
erty, and mortgages to and from married persons, 
. should be invalid without the signature of both. 

But most of all should our people be brought to a 
higher appreciation of our homes and home makers. 
A woman who realizes what a good home is, and does 
her part toward making it, ought to feel that she is 
earning something: yet I have heard many a wife and 
mother say, ‘‘I wish I could do something to earn 
some money that would be mine.” 

Our homes—God bless them—are the springs from 
whence grow all our other institutions. Our churches, 
schools, and, alas! our prisons, too, are reflections of 
our homes. Do you, husbands, realize that she who 
is in the home from morning till night has a far better 
opportunity to know its needs thau you have? In 
view of this, ‘‘other things being equal,” can she not 
expend money for it to better advantage than you 
can? 

I know women are accused of extravagance; of 
financial ignorance; but my observations have tended 
to the belief that, as a rule, these charges are un- 
founded. I have frequently noticed that the working 


‘do not have. 


men who brought their wages home and left them 
there were the prosperous ones. When‘a wife, or any 
person, knows the extent of her resources she can 
calculate on their expenditure to much better advan- 
tage than she can otherwise. I once heard a doctor 
say, ‘‘I made my wife my banker when we were first 
married, and I believe if every man would do that a 
business failure would be a rurity.” 

I have known women to reason thus: ‘‘ What I 
spend I make sure of. What I «do not spend I 
‘If I spend but little, at the end 
of the year I shall have fewer things and no more 
money. ‘He’ will have more money, but he has 
enough already, and why should I save for him?” Or 
this way: ‘‘Tll risk him to look out for the money. 
No danger of my getting any more than he can spare.” 

Such women need to learn that they have some 
responsibility in the matter ; but I fail to see how they 
can do so under the condition of things this language 
desoribes. Would not a joint ownership be a good 
remedy for such cases ? 

But, apart from such circumstances as we have 
noticed especially, there are difficulties in the way of a 
clear solution of this domestic money problem. Peo- 
ple are selfish; they are poor; their tastes differ; 
they are sensitive; they have poor relations; they 
have philanthropic ideas, on which they are not agreed, 
that carry the expenditures outside of the home. No 
rule or set of rules can be made that will apply with 
justice to all cases? A change in the laws will help, 
a better appreciation of the home will help, a little 
more se‘f-assertion on the part of some wives and a 
few husbands will help; but to apply real Christian 
love and wisdom in each individual case is the orly 
possible way out of all the difficulties besetting this 
money question. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERi- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive queations, aug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } 

Never treat a child's fears carelessly. You cannot know 
how they originated, what frights he has had when he could 
not express his agony, nor what distorted ideas have been put 
into his mind. Consider whether you have not some aver- 
sion, which amounts toa horror, quite as unreasonable to 
others as your child’s notion seems to you. A frightened 
child needs gentle treatment, and a little calm, judicious 
management may overcome what would otherwise become a 
life-long misery. It is cruel to punish a child or a horse for 
his fears. 


The false notion that work for an employer is incompatible 
with independence, and service incompatible with pride, 
has made immeasurable mischief in the world. Everybody 
is bound to some kind of service; everybody is dependent 
upon his fellows; it is impossible to be wholly independent, 
and the attempt might as well be abandoned. 


- Make your house as beautiful as you can, keep it as neat 
and orderly as you can, but never allow either external 
beauty or neatness tu interfere with its being the cheeriest, 
happicst spot on earth to those who dwell there. 


Onur Young Folks. 


THE WOOING OF GERD. 
A STORY FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By Hamitron W. Masire. 


REY was busy enough in summer, when the sun- 
light was to fall warm and fruitful along the 
mountain ridges and deep into the valleys, and the 
gentle showers were to be gathered far out at sea and 
driven by the winds across the heavens, weaving soft 
draperies of mist about the hills, or folding the land- 
scape in with blinding curtains of rain as they passed ; 
for the sowing and the harvesting and the ripening of 
the fruit were his to watch over and care for. But 
when winter came Frey was idle day in and day out, 
and so it happened, in this long, dull season, that he 
was wandering restlessly one morning about Asgard 
when he saw that Odin’s throne was empty To sit 
upon it and look out over the world was the thought 
that flashed into Frey’s mind and out again, leaving 
him more idle and restless than before. Neither man 
nor god, save Odin, had dared to sit in that awful 
seat, from which nothing was hidden; but when one 
has nothing to do it is easy to do wrong. Frey wan- 
dered about a little longer, and then boldly mounted 
the steps and sat down on the throne of the world. 
What a wonderful view it was! There lay Asgard, 
beautiful in the morning light; there were the rolling 
clouds like great wavesin the clear heaven; there was 
the world with its steep mountains and tossing seas ; 
and there was Jotupheim, the home of the giants, 
gloomy and forbidding—great black cliffs standing 
along the coast like grim sentinels. Frey looked long 
and earnestly at this dreary place, where the enemies of 
the gods lived, hating the sunshine and the summer, 
and always plotting to bring back winter and barrenness 


to the earth; and, as he looked, he saw a massive 
house standing alone amid the hills. Dark shadows 
lay across the gloomy landscapes, cold winds swept 
over the stony valleys, and not one bright or beautiful 
thing was visible in all the country round. Ina mo- 
ment, however, a figure moved out of the shadows, and 
a maiden walked slowly to the desolate house, mounted 
the steps, paused a moment at the door, and then 
raised her arms to loosen the latch. Straightway a 
wonderful warmth and light stole over the hills. As 
she stood with uplifted arms she was so beautiful that 
earth and air were flooded with her loveliness, and even 
the heavens were radiant. When she opened the door 
and closed it behind her the shadows deepened among 
the hills, and Frey’s heart was fast bound among the 
rocks of Jotunheim. He had been punished for sit- 
ting in the seat of Odin. 

For days Frey neither ate, slept nor spoke. He wan- 
dered about silent and gloomy as a cloud, and no one 
dared ask him why he was so sorrowful. Njord, Frey’s 
father, waited until he could wait no longer, and then 
with a heavy heart sent for Skirner, whom Frey loved 
as his own brother, and begged him to find the cause 
of all this sadness. Skirner came upon Frey walking 
about with folded arms and eyes cast gloomily upon 
the ground. 

‘‘Why do you stay here all day alone?” he asked. 
‘‘Where are the light and joy that have always been 
yours ?” 

‘‘The sun shines every day, but not for me,” answered 


Frey. 


‘‘We werecnildren together,” said Skirner, laying his 
hand on Frey’s arm; ‘‘ we trust each other’s truth ; tell 
me your sorrow.” 

And Frey told him how he had climbed into the seat 
of Odin and looked upon Jotunheim and seen the 
beautiful maiden like a sunbeam among shadows, 
like a sudden coming of summer when snows are deep, 
and that he could never be happy again until he had 
won her for himself. 

‘‘Tf that is all, it is easily managed,” said Skirner, 
when he had heard the story. ‘‘Give me your swiftest 
horse, that can ride through fire and flame, and the 
sword which swings itself when giants are opposed, 
and I will go to Jotunheim.” 

Frey was too glad to get the desire of his heart to - 
delay about giving up the horse and the sword, and 
Skirner was soon mounted and riding like the wind on 
his dreary journey. Night came on, the black shadows 
of the mountains lay across the fjords as he passed, and 
one by one the endless procession of the stars moved 
along the summits of the hills as if they would bear 
him company. All night the hard hoofs rang on the 
stony way, scattering showers of sparks at every step. 
Faster and faster the daring rider drove the faithful 
horse until his flight was like the flash and roar of the 
thunderbolt, 

‘*Rush on, brave horse,” shouted Skirner; ‘‘ we 
shall return with the prize or the mighty giant will 
keep us both.” 

At last the long journey was over and the gloomy 
house reached. It was the home of the frost-giant 
Gymer, and the beautiful maiden whe stood at the 
door when Frey was on Odin’s throne was Gerd, the 
giant’s daughter. Fierce dogs were chained about the 
gate and rushed savagely upon Skirner, barking furi- 
ously as if they would tear him limb from limb. So - 
he turned aside and rode up to a shepherd sitting on a 
mound near by. 

‘*Shepherd, how shall I quiet these dogs, and speak 
with Gymer’s daughter ?” he asked. 

The shepherd looked at him with wonder in his 
eyes. 

‘*Who are you?” he answered; ‘‘and whence do 
you come? Are you doomed to die, or are you a ghost 
already? Whoever you are, you will never get speech 
with Gymer’s daughter.” 

‘‘T am not afraid,” said Skirner proudly; ‘‘ fate has 
already fixed the day of my death, and it cannot be 
changed.” 

Skirner’s voice rang clear and strong above the 
howling of the dogs, and Gerd in her chamber heard 
the brave words. 

‘* What noise is that?” she called to her maidens. 
‘*The very earth shakes and the foundations tremble.” 

One of the maidens looked out and saw Skirner. 

‘‘ A warrior stands without the -wall,” she answered, 
‘‘and while he waits his horse eats the grass before 
the gates.” ; 

‘* Bid him enter at once and quaff the pleasant mead, 
for I fear the. slayer of my brother has come.” 

Skirner needed no second invitation, and quickly 
springing to the ground walked through the stony 
halls and stood before the beautiful Gerd. She looked 
keenly at him for a moment and knew from his bright- 
ness and beauty that he was from Asgard. 

‘* Are you god, or elf ?” she asked; ‘‘ and why have 
you come through night and flame to visit Gymer’s 
halls ?” 

‘‘IT am neither elf nor god,” said Skirner, ‘‘ and yet 
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I have come to your home through night and flame. 
Frey, beautiful among the gods and loved of all the 
eatth, has seen your beauty and can never be happy 
again until he has won you for himself. I bring you 
eleven beautiful apples if you will go back with 
me.” 

‘*T will not go,” was Gerd’s quick answer. 

‘“This wonderful ring, which every ninth night 
drops eight other rings as rich as itself, shall be yours,” 
said Skirner, holding Draupnir in his hand and gently 
urging her. 

Gerd frowned angrily. ‘‘I will not take your won- 
drous ring. I have gold enough in my father’s 
house.” 

“Then,” said Skirner, casting aside his gentleness, 
‘(look at this flashing sword! If you will not return 
I will strike your fair head from your body.” 

Gerd drew herself up to her full height and an- 
swered, with flashing eyes, ‘‘I will never be won by 
force. As for your threats, my father will mect you 
sword for sword.” 

“YT will quickly slay him,” said Skirner angrily. 
But Gerd only smiled scornfully ; she was too cold 
to be won by gifts and too proud to be moved by 
threats. 

Skirner’s face suddenly changed. He drew out a 
magic wand, and with eyes fixed upon hersand in a 
solemn voice as he waved it over her he chanted an 
awful mystic curse. There was breathless silence in 
the room while Skirner with slow movements of the 
wand wove about Gerd dread enchantments and 
breathed over her the direful incantation : 

“Tf you refuse, may you sit in everlasting darkness 
on some dreary mountain top; may terrors crowd 
round you in awful shapes and tears never cease to 
fall from your eyes; hated of gods and men may you 
pass your life in solitude and desolation ! 

***Tis done! I wind the mystic charm ; 
Thus, thus I trace the giant form; 
And three fell characters below, 
Fury, and Lust, and Restless Woe. 
E’en as I wound, I straight unwind 
This fatal spell, if you are kind.” 

Skirner stopped, and an awful stillness followed. 
Gerd, trembling under the terrible curse, stood quiver- 
ing with bowed head and clasped hands. Her pride 
could not yield, but something told her that to live 
with a god was better than to stay in the home ofa 
frost-giant. A gentle warmth seemed to steal through 
and melt her icy coldness. She raised her face, and it 
was so softened that they hardly knew her. 

‘*T greet you,” she said, ‘‘ with this brimming cup 
of mead, but I did not think that I should ever love a 
god.” 

When Skirner pressed her to go back with him, she 
promised to meet Frey nine days hence and become 
his bride in the groves of Bar-isle. 

Skirner was soon mounted and riding homeward as 
fast as his horse could carry him. He was so happy 
in the thought of Frey’s happiness that the distance 
seemed short, »nd as he drew near he saw Frey stand- 
ing before his father’s halls looking anxiously for his 
coming. 

“‘She is yours!” he shouted, urging his horse into 
swifter flight. 

** When ?” said Frey, eagerly. 

‘Nine days hence, in the groves ef Bar-isle,” joy- 
fully replied Skirner, who expected to be loaded with 
thanks. Frey, however, was so eager that he forgot 
what night and flame his friend had ridden through for 
love of him. 

“One day is long; long, indeed, are two. How 
shall I wait for three?” was all the thanks Skirner 
got. 

The days that followed were long enough for Frey ; 
but even the longest day comes to an end, and at last the 
ninth day came. Never sun shone so brightly or 
south wind blew so musically as on the morning when 
at Bar-isle, under the branches of the great trees, Frey 
found the beautiful Gerd waiting for his coming, far 
lovelier than when she stood before her father’s door. 
And the whole earth was happy in them, for while 
they stood with clasped hands the skies grew soft, 
the trees put on a tender green, the flowers blossomed 
along the mountain side, the ripening grain swayed in 
the fields, and summer lay warm and fragrant over the 
land. 


OUR FAMILY CAT. 
By Marton Rapcuirre. 


4 1° certainly is the most singular circumstance I 
ever heard of,” exclaimed mamma, for the third 
or fourth time. ‘‘I told Mr. Foss about it last night,” 
she continued, “and you know he is over seventy, 
and he says he never heard of such a thing in all his 
life.” 
‘*T think Marion ought to write it in the paper—don’t 
you mamma /—so ali the rest of the boys and girls could 
know about 1,” said Fred. 


‘““Yes,” replied mamma, ‘I think they would like 
it, andI believe she ought to tell the children who 
read The Christian Union about it.” I made no prom- 
ises, but now, children, I am going to tell you the 
story, and my brothers shall not know about it until 
they read it in the paper. Papa is a lawyer, but as my 
brothers don’t like to live in the city we decided to 
try the country. Papa boughtafarm and we  oved 
on it early in the spring. Mamma and George are 
managing the farm while papa is still in the East mak- 
ing money to send to us, for you know it is only May 
now and we have had no chance to raise anything yet. 
But we have planted all kinds of seeds, and the plants 
are coming up nicely. My story, however, is about 
our cat. We did not bring her with us, for we have 
been opposed to cats ever since my beautiful blue- 
blood Maltese, as I called it, killed our pet canary. 
We found this cat here when we came and made up 
our minds at once to send her away; but she was 
rather wild and we could not catch her: one point in 
her favor. Then one day one of the boys saw her 
standing very quietly by a pile of loose hay. All at 
once she sprang into the hay, and came out about as 
suddenly with a large mouse, which she placed at his 
feet, having become more friendly than at first: an- 
other point in her favor; and we made up our rhinds to 
keep her, for none of us like mice. _ | 

Not very long ago Frank came running in, his face 
beaming with excitement. ‘*O, mamma, do come out 
to the barn.” Not only mamma, but all of us went to see 
what could have happened, and there in a manger lay 
four of ,the nicest little black-and-white kittens you 
ever saw. 

‘*You had better take them to the river and 
drown them,” said George, who feels quite old and 
wise. ‘‘We don’t want so many cats as that around 
here.” 

‘‘ Well, 7 won’t drown them,” indignantly exclaimed 
Frank. 

Nor I,” came from the others. 

‘*No,” said mamma, ‘‘we won’t drown them; but 
you may keep them out here in the barn and they will 
grow up wild, and will not trouble us in the house, 
but will kill the mice.” 

So that point was settled, and the nicest of milk was 
kept in the manger by the younger boys. The kittens 
grew nicely and soon began to look around quite in- 
telligently. One morning when they were about a 
month old, Paul, one of the large boys, came in the 
house holding something in his fingers as though 
afraid of hurting it. 

‘*See here, mother,” said he, ‘‘ the cat has caught a 
young rabbit.” 

The cat stood near him looking pleadingly at the 
little rabbit. 

‘*So it is,” exclaimed mamma, examining the large 
head and long ears, ‘‘I presume she has commenced 
to hunt food for her babies.” 

‘‘No,” replied Paul, ‘‘she carried it along by its 
ears just as carefully as possible, and never hurt ita 
bit.” 

“Well,” Iasked, ‘‘ why don’t you let her have it and 
see what she will do with it?” He put it down and 
the cat immediately took it up by the ears as before 
and carefully walked to the barn. Of course we fol- 
lowed and were much surprised tq see her put it in 
the manger with her kittens, and then lie down and 
take itin her arms as lovingly as though it had be- 
longed to her. The boys supplied it with sheep’s 
sorrel from the pasture, which it ate with a relish; 
though it was so small we wondered how it could. 
But imagine our surprise when on the next morning 
we found another little rabbit adopted into the family. 
We speculated and wondered, but could not under- 
stand this strange affair. We were, however, des- 
tined to receive another surprise, for on the next 
morning we were awakened by loud shouts ringing 
through the house. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma! Marion! bo— y—s—! get up! 
The cat has five more rabbits.” 

The noise, coupled with this stupendous announce- 
ment, effectually drove sleep from our eyes. Toilcts 
were hastily made and we each started for our barn- 
museum. Sure enough! there was our cat as proud 
as a queen with one, two, three, four, five, six, seven 
rabbits besides her four kittens. Every member of 
our family counted them, so there could be no mistake. 
I was almost afraid I was asleep, but no; there they 
were ; and finally we all went away saying: ‘‘I never 
heard of such a thing in all my life.” We cannot get 
over wondering where the cat got them and what she 
got them for, and why she likes them so well. When 
her kittens, who are more than as large again as the 
little rabbits, play with them a little too roughly, she 
rebukes them by a not very gentle stroke of her paw. 
The kittens seem to like them to, and they lie close 
together and look so cunning. Did you ever before 
hear of such a strange family or such a motherly cat ? 
I must go out and give them some bread soaked in 
water, 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
fe is a little confusing when a boy and a dog have 
the same name, and you want to tell something 
about each of them. That is my case now; but I will 
try to make it clear to you by saying very distinctly 
that in what I am going to say now Rex is the boy 
and not the dog. Ah! Ihave a better way to manage 
it: I will give Rex, the boy, his whole name, Reginald. 
A little while ago Reginald said to me, ‘‘ Mamma, what 
does ‘cold-blosded’ mean?” ‘*‘ When the words are 
used about animals they mean,” I said, ‘‘ that the 
blood is not warm, as ours; fishes are cold-blooded. 
But when they are used about people they mean with- 
out feeling; that is, we say one is cold-blooded who 
can see a child or an animal suffering and not be — 
troubled by it.” 

‘“Why, mamma,” said Carl, who was just cuddling 
down into bed, ‘‘is there anybody like that ?” 

‘* Yes, dear, I am sorry to say there are people who 
can really take pleasure in watching the misery of an- 
other.” 

‘Oh! mamma, you must be mistaken,” said Carl, 
sitting up in bed. ‘‘ Nobody could do that except— 
except— except —r, r, a murderer or an awful bad 
man.” 

“‘T guess I know what mamma means,” said Regi- 
nald. *‘Ifa boy—no, I mean a girl—should tell another 
little girl there was a big dog coming after her, and 
should laugh to see her run and scream, or should 
laugh when the kitten is chased by a dog; is that 
being cold-blooded ?” 

‘*T think it is,” said I. 

‘‘Then, mamma,” said Carl, ‘‘I’m afraid lots of us 
boys are dreadfully fishy sometimes.” 

was talking about girls,” said Reginald. ‘‘ Why 
do you make it so personal? But anyhow I’m just 
going to call Harry a cold-blooded monster the next 
time he makes any remarks about the color and cut 
of my hair; for if ever anybody enjoyed the miscry of 
another fellow Harry does then.” — 

I suggested to both the boys that they might warm 
their own cold blood, perhaps, before calling other peo- 
ple disagreeable names. | 

But now about the dog Rex. The Christophers do 
seem to have a great educating power, for their dog 
Rex sends me remarkable letters and postal cards. A 
few days ago one came to me, signed ‘‘ Rex,” asking | 
me to get Miss Jane Christopher to tell me about a 
nice dog. It was a very acute way to have something 
nice told about himself; Miss Jane is a very amiable 
young lady, and always does just what her friends 
want her to, so of course she wrote out the story. 

It seems,” she says, ‘‘ that last Saturday Mr. James, 
with his wife and son, spent the day at the farm. The 
boy, who is about fourteen, owns a large St. Bernard 
dog, who is his almost constant companion, even act- 
ing as a pillow sometimes when the little fellow lies 
on the floor to study his lessons. On their arrival at 
the farm Rex proceeded to inspect the family in his 
somewhat appalling fashion, and recognizing in the 
boy a dog’s master, leaped upon him with every dem- 
onstration of delight, and for the remainder of the day 
refused to be separated from him. He followed the 
carriage, and when the horses walked jumped up in an 
endeavor to get in beside his new friend; and at night, 
when the party left in the train, was prevented from 
following them only by force.” 

This showed, did it not? great wisdom in Rex; and 
I should think those members of the Christopher fam- 
ily who looked rather disapprovingly upon him would 
feel a little troubled at so decided an intimatéon on the 
dog’s part that he would like to attach himself toa 
master who, by the wonderful instinct which dogs 
have, he discovered was an owner and a lover of a 
good dog. | 


Hu BBARDSVILLE, Nov. 5. 
Dear, Aunt Patience: 

Having written to you a long time ago, and seeing you did not put 
it in the paper, thought perhaps it was not worth it, and thought I 
would try again. This morning the ground is all covered with snow 
the first we have had this season. 

Mamma has some nice house plants; ehe has between thirty-five 
and forty different kinds of geraniams besides a good many other 
plants. I have been to school every day for four terms, and so far 
in this; but this week our teacher is sick and there is no school. 

I have no brothers or sisters, and I often wish I had some. 

Last winter my aunt and consin from the west spent the winter 
here. It seemed quite lonesome when they went away; there was 
only one year difference in my cousin’s and my age. 

As there is a very nice hill for coasting here, in the winter moon- 
light evenings we go out and coast, and have fine times. 

Please give my love to Uncle Perplex. 


Yoar loving nicce, ANNA May 8. 


You make a great mistake in thinking that your let- 
ter was omitted because it was not good enough. The 
plums in my pudding are so thick that althoughI keep 
putting in my thumb and pulling them out, I cannot 
get them all while the pudding is hot. They are rather 
unevenly distributed, too, and sometimes they will be 
all in a heap so I cannot squeeze my thumb into the 
pudding at all. Some kinds of pudding arg very nice 
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cold, and will keep good a long time. I think that 
must be the kind I have, and you aid find a cold slice 
of it ‘‘not so bad” some day. 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 25, 1881, 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have lived in San Francisco for nearly seven years, and think 
it’s a very nice city. I have hada great many pets since I have 
lived here, but never had any more curious than a cat with three 
ears, whichI sent away about two weeks ago. Two of her ears 
stood up and one hung down. She killed my bird, so I had our 
Chinaman take her around the corner and lose her. 

I go to the Denman School, and am in the third grade. 

_ | would like to have some little girl twelve or thirteen years old 
correspond with me. 

I read aletter last week in which some one said she did not sce 
how any one could learn grammar. Now, I love grammar. I don’t 
see how any one could learn arithmetic. 

I remain yours truly, Eva A. R. 


This very day I spoke to some friends who are on 
their way to your pleasant city, and I thought how de- 
lightful it would be to make the journey with them, 
and see my nephews and nieces who live by the Golden 
Gate. I should like to let you enjoy our snow sports 
alittle while and I would amuse myself with your 
flowers. 

It wasa pity your queer cat lost a good home by her 


folly. 


If I had you forascholar a little while I believe I 
could make you like arithmetic. Take each step 
surely ; the great trouble with the study of arithmetic 
is that pupils go on without having any clear notion 
of what they have learned. Thoroughness is essential 
to insure an enjoyment of any study, but especially 
and emphatically it is true of mathematics. 


HAZARDVILLLE, Conn., Nov. 3, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I am alittle boy ten years old. I live in Hazardville, a very pretty 
village ten miles south of Springfield. I attend school. My teach- 
er’s name is Miss M——y. I study arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
history and spelling, besides reading and writing. I try not to be 
‘absent or tardy, for my teacher says this is the right way. I have 
one sister and two brothers ; none of them go to school. Iam the 
youngest. My birthday is January 5th. I think Hazardville isa 
very pretty place. It contains three churches and four stores. 
Powder is made here. Often we have explosions, and then windows 
are broken and sometimes men are killed. This is my first letter; I 
hope it will be printed, as I should like to see it in your paper. 
Your affectionate nephew, GeorRGE A, L. 


Your writing shows that you are learning to bea 
good scholar. Are your brothers and sisters not going 
to school any more? I should not want to live very 
near those powder mills, but I suppose you enjoy the 
risk and danger attending the explosions, for most 
boys enjoy all the noise and seem to try to run all 
the risks connected with the use of gunpowder. I am 
glad its work inthe world is not all bad ; who can tell 
us some of the good things about it? 


PORTLAND. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Mamma often reads me the little letters in the Christian Union, 


that the nieces and nephews write, and I thought I would like to be 


one of your little nieces too. Iam five years old, have a little broth- 
er Herbert. I love him very much, he is sixteen months old, but 
he squeals dreadfully if he can’t have his own way. I have an Aunt 
Nellie, and my name is Nellie for her. I have been on the Mary 
Powell boat twice, to seeher. Ifit isn’t too much trouble please 
let my letter be printed with the other little letters. 
NELLIE G, 

Your letter was directed wrong, but it found its 
way to me after awhile. You can help that dear lit- 
tle boy to learn a better way than squealing. If you 
are always pleasant and obedient he will copy you. 


BROOKLYN, Oct. 80, 1851, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am alittle girl nine years old. Papa takes the Christian Union 
and I enjoy reading your letters. We havé two cats, one of them is 
named Blacky and the other Mouser. Blacky came to us when he 
was a little kitten, and now he is fourteen years old. He is a great 
pet among the family. I go to school and study spelling, reading, 
French, drawing, writing, arithmetic and geography. I am getting 
tired now, so I shall have to stop writing, but I etill remain your 
affectionate niece, Bessie 


About twenty-four years ago a little black kitten 
came to us in our Brooklyn home. Do little black 
kittens make a business of finding homes for them- 
selves in Brooklyn? A big black cat is very imper- 
tinently trying to make himself a member of our fam- 
ily and he creeps in without an invitation every chance 


he can get. I hope heis no relation to your ‘‘ Blacky.” 
Texas, Oct. 21, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have been reading The Christian Union, and see many nieces and 
nephews writing to you, so I thought I would try to write. 

Iamthirteen years old, a native Texan, am attending school. I 
am studying Scholar’s Companion, Butler’s Practical Grammar, 
Ray’s Third Part Arithmetic, Quackenbos’s Composition, Swinton’s 
History of the World, Elements of Mythology, Fourth Geography, 
Cathcart’s Sixth Reader, and writing. Dallas is a busy, thriving 
city. We moved here in 1872; it has greatly improved since then. 
There were very few brick buildings at that time, but now all the 
business part of the cityis built of solid rows of two and three 
brick houses, and still numbers of large new brick buildings are 
being built which are not yet completed. I cannot begin to tell you 
what a busy city we have. I imagine the people in the North think 
that the Texans are a rough and wild race of people, but I tell you 
that we have as much refinement as you will find in any of the 
Northern or Western cities ; but, Aunt Patience, you will have to 
visit Texas and see for yourself. 

Your affectionate niece, BERTIE, 


The first thing you do when you have read this 
letter should be to send me a postal card with your 


full name and address on it. Of course I can guess a 
a great many things, but I don’t want to guess about 
names and places when I send out my next batch of 
cards. I wish very much I could see your home, and 
Ido not doubtI should find very pleasant and very 
refined people in Texas. 


SALISBURY MiLus,Oct. 10. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You wiil find inclesed the list of names, which I am afraid has 
come too late for you touse. I have very few young friends, and 
some already take the paper. To-day I have been out begging for 
the Michigan sufferers, and without very much success except two 
bundles of clothing and ten cents, We have already taised thirty- 
eight dollars. Do you not think that is doing very well for a smal! 
place of only three hundred inhabitants? My Sunday-school teacher 
wished all of her class to doit if they would. My eldest sister and 
my brother went up to grandpa’s, nutting, and got a bushel of nuts. 
I have been sick this Fa!l with chills and fever. Wehave abird. Itiaa 
male; can you think of a nice name forit? Can any cf vhe nieces 
guess what it is that carries its house on its back ? 

Good-by, Your loving niece, 

The list of names was too late, but I thank you for 
sending them. The two bundles of clothes may do 
more good than some other barrels-full do. You must 
not be discouraged at what seem small returns. Our 
bird’s name is Dot: how do you like that? Is there 
but one thing that carries its house on its back? What 
do you say, boys and girls? 


NETTIE H. G. 


Paris, Oneida Co., N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am taking painting lessons this vacation. Iam pretty busy, and 
have not had time to answer you till now. We have been havirg 
some very warm, dry weather here, but it is getting cooler now, and 
we shall soon expect the frost to open the beechnut burrs so we can 
go nutting. I wish you were here to go with us. We have no nuts 
except beechnuts and butternuts, and those only every other year. I 
think there is nothing nicer than to sit around the fire in the winter 
and crack butternuts—unless it is to eat them. 

The Good Templars made an excursion to Rogers Glen, a place 
not far from here, afew days ago. It is a wild, woodsy place witha 
stream flowing through it, and a modest little waterfall. There are 
pleasant paths all around, and a lovely spring of cold water. We 
had a very pleasant time climbing the rocks and gathering ferns and 
mosses. 

I have the cunningest little baby brother that ever was. He is 
fifteen months old, and hasn't but one tooth, and that has just come 
through; but if he was very slow about teething he made it up in 
walking, for he ran alone when he was only eleven months old. I 
think there never was such a nice baby. I suppose one reason I 
think so is because I have largely the care of him, for my mother 
isn’t well. 

I will send the names and addresses of a few of my young friends 
who I think woald be interested in your department. 

I want to send you a few autumn leaves. I hope they won’t get 
jammed or broken. Your affectionate niece, GRACE E. H. 


The leaves came very nicely. They are remarkably 
brilliant ones, I think. I like beechnuts very much, 
but I cannot find that they grow in this neighborhood. 
We had a little box sent us a few weeks ago by some 
dear little girls, and 1 have enjoyed them very much. 
But how I should like to pick up the nuts with you. 
Think of me next time you go. 


HARTFORD, Oct, 11, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received your letter some time ago, but as yet have not heard 
from Lottie. I should like very much to correspond with some 
young girlof my own age. I have several cousins, but they are 
either too old or too young. 

I had the impression that you were agentleman before I received 
your letter, but since then I am sure that I am right. 

I do’nt write for the purpose of seeing my letter in the Christian 
Union, but because I like to write to you very much indeed. 

I am very fond of reading, but cannot read much now while school 
keeps. In vacation, however, I reada great deal. I have read a few 
of Charles Dickens’s books, and like them very much. 

At the time of General Garfield’s death our school was draped, 
and the scholars were going to wear badges, but it was finally de- 
cided not to wear them. 

Nearly all my aunts live in Brooklyn. I have been there several 
times and in New York too. I should like to ask if you are not a 
minister. If you areI think I know who you are. I will not write 
any more now, in fact I think I have written too much. Give my 
love to Uncle and the rest. Yours lovingly, 

K, 8, 


Your impression and your conclusion were both 
wrong. Iam not a gentleman, nor a minister. To- 
day when I was going in and out of the crowded 
stores, trying to match some velvet for a dress, and 
when I was waiting at the dressmaker’s to try my 
dress on, I thought it would be very nice to have no 
more trouble about clothes than gentlemen seem to 
have; but I like the colors we wear better than the 
dull and somber colors gentlemen wear. 


Oct. 16, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I hope you will jet me be yeur nephew. I have a lot of nice aunties 
and uncles, but I’d like you too, if you'll take me. I have written to 
Harry Bartlett to exchange minerals with him. My mamma has a 
great many, and she teaches meabout them. I pick upall the pretty 
stones Ican find, and if they proveto be nice, we label them and 
put them in our cabinet. Mamma says I may have them all for my 
own when I’m big enough to know about all of them. Two or three 
mornings ago our house caught fire in the attic, and there was no en- 
gine in oar village, but the men climbed on the roof with ladders, 
and at last put the fire out by pouring on water and chopping away 
the roof. I wasso afraid our pretty home would be all burned up. 
By and by we heard one of the little boys in the school-yard swear- 
ing dreadfully, and mamma said that she had much rather lose our 
home than have her own little boy use such dreadful words. Which 
should yon think the worst, to lose your home or have a nanghty 
boy? We havea large orchard, and I climb the trees and help gather 
the apples. I hope you will like me well enough to be my 
auntic. Ihave alittle black colt named Gypsy. Sheis tame asa 


kitten, and will eat apples out of my hand and poke her nose in my 
pocket to find them. GLEE 8. 


You will be able to make some satisfactory mineral 
exchanges, I hope. It would be very hard to losea 
beautiful home by fire, but to lose a good boy by sin 
would be far worse. Is the letter in your own hand- 
writing ? If so, I should not think you could be a very 
little boy. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I should like to tell your children of a game that has often amused 
us, which perhaps some of them do not know, and may help some 
tired mamma to anewer the oft-repeated question of ** What shall I 
do?” on some stormy winter day or long winter evening. I think 
the big folks may aleo * try a hand” at it. 

Take any six letters of the alphabet and arrange them at the head 
of your paper, thus, to avoid confusion : 

GLE<AM 8 
Then take G, and in three minutes (some one keeping exact time) 
let each one try how many Geographical names he can write begin- 
ning with G. For instance: 


Georgia (6) 
Ganges (3) 
Galilee (0) 
Georgetown (1) 
Germany (5) 

15 G. 


Then let one of the number begin to read his list. We will suppose 
six are playing the game. John begins. Georgia. Noone else has 
that word so he scores (6) for that; then the next, Ganges, Lillie 
and Susie have also, so each of them score (3) for Ganges. Galilee 
every one has, so that scores nothing for any one. Georgetown is 
on all lists but Frank’s, so all but Frank score (1). Germany Lacy 
has, so has John, so Lucy and John each score (5). Then the next 
player reads the words on his list which have not already been read 


and scored, and so on till all the words beginning with G have been - 


read and scored. 
Then proceed to the next letter, L, and go on in the same way till 


all the letters have been used. Then the player whose score is the | 


largest wins the game. All geographical names may be used, names 
of countries, cities, towns, rivers, lakes, islands, etc., but not the 
term island, cape, etc. Cape Horn, Cape Henry, etc., cannot be 
used under C, but under H, as Horn (cape), Mohonk (lake), etc. It 
is a good plan to have an atlas or gazetteer at hand in case of a dis- 
puted name. 

Thies is the rule for scoring: for every word written by only one is 
scored the number of players; viz.,iften are playing ten is scored; 
four, four is scored, etc. Every player that duplicates a word 
takes one from the score of the others having the same word. For 
instance, ten players ; six of them have the same word ; that word 
counts (4) for each one having it, etc. 

After you have tried the game a few times you will be sure to be- 
come interested, and you will find it will brush up your knowledge of 
geography wonderfully. If I have not trespassed on Aunt Patience’s 
corner too munch, I should like to tell you sometime how to make a 
game with a piece of pasteboard anda few buttons, which can be 
played by old and young 

Very truly your friend, M. G. 8. 


With thanks for this description, Iam sure you all 
ask to hear about the pasteboard and button game; do 


you not? 


Affectionately, PaTIENOE. 


An AFFECTING Story of a wolf's affection for a man is 
told by F. Cuvier. The animal had been brought up like a 
puppy, and continued with its owner until full grown, when 
it was presented to the menagerie at Paris. For several 
weeks it was so disconsolate at the separation from its 
master, who had been obliged to travel, and so persistently 
declined food, that it was feared it would die. Eventually, 
however, its grief mederated, it took its food. and was sup- 
posed to have forgotten its former owner. But at the ex- 
piration of eighteen months the master returned; the wolf 
recognized his voice amid the crowdin the gardens, and upon 
being released from eonfinement bounded toward him, ex- 
hibiting violent joy. Again separated from its master, the 
faithful creature was once more afflicted as on the former 
occasion, until after an absence of three years the object of 
its affection revisited the gardens. It was evening, and the 
wolf's den had been shut up for the night; but the instant 
the man’s voice was audible the poor animal began to utter 
such anxious cries that the door of its cage was opened, 
when it darted towards its friend, leaped upon him, and 
caressed him, and threatened the keepers, when they attempt- 
ed to separate them. When its old master finally left it, the 
animal became ill, refused all food, and although it recoy- 
ered after a long time, it grew fierce, and resented the 
familiarities of all strangers. After bavinpg once given its 
affection, it seemed to scorn any further objects of friendship. 


PUZZLES. 


CROSS WOKD ENIGMA, 
My first is in soup, but not in the bow! ; 
My second’s in turbot, but not in sole ; 
My third is in game, but not in fish ; 
My fourth is in snipe, but not in the dish ; 
My fifth is in tarkey, but not in the bone ; 
My sixth is in raisin, but not in the stone ; 
_ My seventh is in the dinner, where all these have a part ; 
While my whole you must have in pie, pudding or tart. 


ANSWERS TO P@ZZLES OF OCTOBER 2. 
Transformations. — Table - tale-ale-lea - Elba-able- A bel-teal-tea-ate- 
bat-at-alb-be t-late-bate-label-bale- bet. 


Square Word.— BEAR 
ELSISE 
ASIAN 
S EN 8 & 


Drop- Letter Puzzle.— 
The embattled foreste, erewhile armed with gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue, 
Now stood, like some sad, beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar in Time’s remotest blue. 
—({T. Buchanan Read. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


One of the finest books ever published in this coun- 
try is ‘‘Greece and Rome,”! by Jakob von Falke, re- 
cently issued by Henry Holt & Co. It isa magnificent 
folio of 350 pages, printed on rich, heavy paper, appro- 
priately and elegantly tound. The illustrations are, 
of course, a striking feature, both on account of their 
profusion and their general excellence. Almost every 
page is enriched with some interesting cut, and scat- 
tered through the volume are no less than fifty full- 
page illustrations. These illustrations are not taken 
at random for the sake of effective book-making, but 
bave been selected with reference to the fullest dis- 
closure of classic life under all its forms. They ad- 
mirably supplement the letter-press, comprising such 
subjects as objects of art, busts of eminent men, legend- 
ary personages and incidents, landscapes, interiors, 
views of domestic life, ideal representations of cus- 
toms and manners. A world of beauty and entertain- 
ment is brought under the eyes of the reader when art 
makes herself the intelligent handmaid of literature, as 
in this case. If this work is exceptionally strong in its 
illustrations it is equally to be prized for the charm 
and value of its letter-press. Mr. W. H. Browne, the 
translator, has performed his difficult task with such 
skill that he has translated into another language not 
only the words but the literary atmosphere and flavor 
of the original. It is the story of antique civilization 
retold with a vividness and freshness that give the work 
something of the interest of aromance. No more trust- 
worthy and spirited description of Greciau and Roman 
life, as manifested in art, literature, daily habit and re- 
ligion can be had, and the story is told with uncommon 
charm of style. These publishers have issued many 
admirable books, but in this publication they have 
issued « work which is creditable, in a very high degree, 
not only to their own taste but to the art of book- 
making in this country. 

Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost’” is one of those great poems 
which the world cannot read too often orlearn too well. 
It is contemporaneous with each new generation, and 
the more frequently it is republished the greater will be 
the gain to sound and pure taste. Somebody has well 
said that he always felt like putting on adress suit 
when he sat down to read the ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” It is 
one of those sublime achievements of art which, like 
the symphonies of Beethoven, cannot be approached 
in a careless mood, but demand reverence and a noble 
representation. It is a poem which will bear and 
repay the closest study of the highest minds, and 
which demands in its externals the finest art and the 
purest taste. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have 
issued a beautiful edition of this masterpiece, on rich, 
heavy paper, with large, clear type, generous mar- 
gins, and a harmonious binding. The value of the 
work is greatly increased by the editorial work of 
Robert Vaughan, D.D., who contributes notes on the 
text, and a well-written life of the Puritan poet. The 
illustrations are the famous studies of Doré, and are 
among the most striking works that have come from 
his hand. However one may differ from the artist in 
his conception of some of the incidents and characters 
of the poem, or from his method of illustrating them, 
there can be no question about the vigor and original- 
ity of genius which charaeterizes every engraving. 
These representations, if not always true to the highest 
ideals of the subject, are always somber, impressive, or 
strikingly beautiful. They never sink to the level of 
the commonplace, and they often rise to the height of 
the sublime. This publication is a worthy setting of 
one of the greatest poems in our literature. 

Bayard Taylor has touched many chords with a sure 
and sympathetic hand, and in selecting for a holiday 
book five of his domestic poems, under the title of 
‘Home Ballads,”* Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have made 
a very happy and popular choice. ‘‘The Quaker 
Widow,” ‘‘The Holly Tree,” ‘‘John Reed,” ‘‘ Jane 
Reed,” and ‘‘The Old Pennsylvania Farmer,” are poems 
of quiet sentiment and of that pathos which is all the 
more tender because it is homely. They touch differ- 
ent phases of that family life to whose joys and com- 
forts Americans are peculiarly attached. ‘The poetical 
quality and human interest of these poems might well 
warrant their reproduction at this time, but these pub- 
lishers have re-enforced their intrinsic charms by all 
that the art of the engraver ang printer can com- 


mand in the direction of beauty. They have used | 


heavy tinted paper, large type, broad margins, engrav- 
ings of the finest quality, and a cover of exquisite 
design and coloring. The poet’s thought seems to 
have inspired artists and engravers alike, and the 


1 Greece and Rome. By Jakob von Falke. Translated by W. H. 
Browne. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
(New 


2 Milton’s Paradise Lost. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 
York: Caseell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 
? Home Ballads. By Bayard Taylor. 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


unconscious rivalry between them has enriched the 
volume with some of the best work ever put between 
the covers of an American book. Among the artists 
who contributed to the volume are Dielman, Yewell, 
Bolton Jones, Gibson, Church, Millett and Marble ; 
and among the engravers, Andrew, Orr, Gray, Closson 
and Heineman. Gibson’s exquisite art finds beautiful 
display in the half-titles to ‘‘John Reed” and ‘ The 
Holly Tree.” Altogether this is one of the choicest 
books of the season, a thing to rejoice the giver and 
the recipient alike—the one in selecting and the other 
in receiving. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. hit upon a familiar and always 
interesting subject when they decided to illustrate 
‘*Grandma’s Attic Treasures.” What pathetic mem- 
ories are stirred by the mere reading of the title? Mrs. 
Brine has succeeded in writing a natural and tender 
story in verse which will touch a host of readers more 
effectively than poetry far more pretentious in charac- 
ter. It recites the experience of a dear old lady whose 
garret was full of antique furniture—willow-chairs, 
chests of drawers, the spinning-wheel—which had no 
value but the sentimental one derived from old associ- 
ations. In the course of time strangers picking up odd 
bits of the olden time come upon this store-room of 
old-fashioned furniture, and in view of pressing daily 
wants the good old lady is induced to part with her 
treasures. No sooner are they gone than her heart 
goes after them, missing the table around which her 
scattered children once gathered and the chairs in 
which they sat. After various incidents, homely in 
character but effectively told, the Grandmother accepts 
an invitation to visit a grandchild, and there finds her 
lost treasures reclaimed for her use : 

** It was just my own dear table, 

The one I had grieved for so long ; 

And, dearie, the homesick feelin’ 
Grew suddenly wonderful strong. 

And I jest set me down to that table 
And cried the least little mite, 

For them old brass rings that my babies had clutched 
Were good to my achin’ sight.” 


The illustrations are full of the spirit of the poem, and 
are very natural and tender. 

One of the contributions of A. C. Armstrong & Son 
to the literature of the holiday season is a handsome 
quarto entitled ‘‘ A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque 
Lands.” ? The countries chosen for illustration are 
France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, the Tyrol, Italy and Scandinavia, and the selec- 
tion of subjects includes mainly those incidents,customs 
and characters which have the greatest interest for the 
foreigner. The course of Mr. Seguin’s travel lay 
through the most picturesque countries of the world, 
full of various and beautiful scenery, and rich in his- 
torical association and in peculiarity of national cus- 
tom. That he had much of the talent of the born trav- 
eler is evident to the most casual reader. The letter- 
press is charming by reason of its simplicity, and 
would secure reading upon its merits apart from the 
aid which it receives from the engraver. The feature 
of the work is the fact that the artists who illustrate it 
were each native of the country which his pencil re- 
produces ; and the volume contains the work of such 
modern masters as Corot, Jules Breton, the Norwegian 
artist Tidemand, and others. The finest thing in the 
book is the full-page engraving which faces the title- 
page, and which is characterized by admirable draw- 
ing and delicacy of expression. The work is thor- 
oughly popular in character. 

The Century Company have done the public a ser- 
vice by selecting from the two portfolios of illustra- 
tions,* which they published last year and the year 
before, those proofs which elicited at the time the most 
cordial expressions of approbation, and which seemed 
tocontain most largely the elements which appeal to 
popular taste. A number of proofs which were in- 
cluded in the portfolios, and whose interest was purely 
technical as illustrating the methods of the new school 
of engraving, do not appear in this volume, and we 
doubt if any one who is not an artist will regret their 
omission. The pictures have been made so familiar 
by their presentation not only in the portfolios but in 
‘*Scribner’s” and ‘‘St. Nicholas” that no descrip- 
tion of them is required and no criticism is needful. 
Among them we find most of the popular favorites, 
including Cole’s engraving of Modjeska as Juliet; the 
Last Supper, and the Head of Christ after Da Vinci by 
the same artist; Wyatt Eaton’s portraits of Whittier, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Abraham Lincoln, and Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant, also engraved by Cole; Chase’s 
‘‘Ready for the Ride;” Max’s ‘‘Last Token;” For- 
tuny’s ‘‘Piping Shepherd;” Greuze’s ‘‘Dauphin;” 
Millais’s ‘‘Princes in the Tower;” and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s ‘‘ Miss Penelope Boothby.” 


1 Grandma's Attic Treasures. (New York: E, P. Dutton & Co.) 

2A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands. By L. G. Seguin. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 

8 Selected Proofs, From Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas. 


The Century Company, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR OHILDREN. 


It is none too soon to take pencil and paper and make a 
memorandum of books for Christmas gifts. If you wait till 
they are all out on the overloaded counters, bewilderment 
forbids discrimination. Our little table now fairly groans 
beneath its weight of children’s books, though how it should 
groan under so charming a burden is a mystery. Even the 
plainest and simplest of them wear lovely dress. 

We cannot stop to read all the books; nor need we—for in 
many cases the names of author and publisher are guarantees 
that they may be safely given to the troops of children 
anxiously watching for them. Five books from the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, Nellie’s New Home, by Mrs. M. F. Butts; 
The Nameless Waif, by a nameless author; Opening Plain 
Paths, by Howe Benning; Ready and Willing. by the author 
of Floy Lindsley, &c. ; and Sandy’s Faith. by Lydia L. Rouse, 
are stories intended to teach some moral and religious truth 
and are especially adapted to be used in Sunday Schoo] 
libraries. The general appearance of their covers and illus- 
trations does not indicate that the Society is endeavoring to 
advance with other publishers in those departments. It is 
not enough to have been first in the past.——There 
are two books from the Carters: The Way to Fortune; 
not a story at all but a collection of short essays made enter- 
taining by anecdotes and pithy sayings, and intended to help 
young and old to good and wise, and so to successful, living ; 
and Mabei’s Stepmother, by the author of ‘‘ Win and Wear” 
series, & pleasant story of a family to whom a stepmother 
proved a joy and a blessing.—— Mildred and Elsie, by Mrs. 
Farquarson (Dodd, Mead & Co.), cannot be a new “ Elsie 
book,” for have we not already read and re-read Elsie’s girl- 
hood and Elsie’s womanhood? And this gives Elsie to us as 
a child.— Mrs. Overtheway's Kemembrances, by Mrs. J. H. 
Ewing (Roberts Bros.), aré five stories strung together on 
the pretty conceit of a friendship between a lonely little 
girl and a kindly old lady.——There is a volume ofthe Chellis 
Library, Bread and Beer (National Temperance Society); an 
Oliver Optic story, Up the River (Lee & Shepard); Peter 
Trawl, by W. H. G. Kingston (A. C. Armstrong & Son) ; and 
The Two Cabin Boys, by Louis Rousselet (Koberts Bros.) ; 
four books for those who must have sensational literature; a 
number we should hope was growing emaller except that 
shrewd publishers etill find them good financial ventures. 
——Against these in pleasing contrast is Mr. E. A. Rand’s 
new book, Tent inthe Notch (D. Lothrop & Co.), with a cover 
pretty enough to buy for its ownsake. And why should not 
beautiful and quaint covers be fastened up on the parlor wall 
as well as the bright or grotesque fans which are so popular? 
A wedding opens this story, and our old friends, the Merry 
family, have a series of camping adventures. 

This brings us naturally to the illustrated books, for Mrs. 
Mary Abbott Rand’s Holly and Mistletoe (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.), should have a place beside her husband’s numerous 
volumes. Christmas inthe bright paper covers, and in its 
first story, cannot confine this book to the Christmas season. 
If Mrs. Rand has not practiced telling stories to pictures for 
many years to a lap full and a heart full of children, she bas 
in some other way learned how to do it well, and less original 
mothers will find the stories, so telicitously fitting to the capti- 
vating full-page pictures, a charm to drive away tears and 
frettiness from the nursery. : 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert have put some of Mrs. Stowe’s 
beautiful stories for boys and girls into most attractive books. 
Little Pussy Willow, a lovely story, allows tbe ‘‘ Monster 
Watermelons”’ to share the volume to which it gives the 
name; and in another, under title of A Dog’s Mission, several 
tales are bound. The illustrations look a little old-fashioned. 
but on the whole, with the dainty tail-pieces and initial let- 
ters, ure an addition to the book.—— Captain Fritz, evervbody 
knows, or should know, is Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller’s 
dog (E. P. Dutton & Co.), and he comes to us now between 
brilliant covers of stiff paper, perhaps that he may delight 
more children than could afford to have him when he was 
dressed up ineloth. Similar transformation has happened 
to Frank Stockton’s Round-About Rambles (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), both having a handsome cloth back. It does look 
a little like deceit for these books, with their paper sides, 
to stand up in the library Jooking as if richly bound in pret- 
tily stamped and colored cloth.——Cats are having a highly 
exalted time justnow. They must have proved very remuner- 
ative subjects for biography, for H. H. follows her ‘‘ Letters 
from a Cat” with Mammy Tittleback and Her Family (Rob- 
erts Brothers); a history of a remarkable family of cats, 
whose Genealogical Tree in the front of the book has shoved 
the preface into the back part of the book. The pictures, of 
which there are many, are by Miss Addie Ledyard, and are 
pretty and quaint and comical and tender, admirably adapt- 
ed to the story and good enough to have made a book even 
without the story.——Tne same publishers (Roberts Bros.) 
—where did they get such a host of cat pictures ?—give us 
King Grimalkin and Pussy Anita; or, the Cat's Arabian 
Nights, by Abby Morton Diaz. The cover is a delicate pear! 
color with a silver moon and exquisitely tinted flowers 
thrown across it. This is another case where the covers 
should be sold separately from the book, so that we might 
enjoy them and not be forced to do them up ignominously in 
brown paper or cambric lest we see them spoiled by even the 
most careful fingering. The stories are exciting enough to 
save the life of the doomed kitten.—— The Glad Year Round. 
by A. G. Plympton (James R. Osgood & Co.), comes to take 
ite place beside ‘‘ Under the Window” and ‘Afternoon Tea,’’ 
and need not feel at all abashed in doing it. There is greater 
variety in the rhymes and the pictures, and if the daintiness 
of Kate Greenaway’s little people is somewhat wanting, there 
is quite as much humor and spirit in the figures. The tele- 
phone picture and rhyme is a happy hit, and so is the trio of 
sad-faced maidens who find ‘‘such gaudy colors everywhere,” 
the arched sky being too blue, and the green trees too bright 
by far. 

Mothers and nurses must be skilled musicians if they 
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would use the lullabys and nursery songs we have now. 
The Little Folks’ Aibum of Music (Cassell, Peter, Galpin & 
Co ) has pretty pictures enough to charm the eye, and old 
yonsense verses, and newer and wiser ones too, set to music 
good enough for the old folks to enjoy, while the smaller 
people laugh atthe jingle of the rhymes. Elliott, whose 
- Mother Goose melodies are unsurpassed, and Bently are the 
principal musical contributors. The same publishers pro- 
vide for the wants and tastes of ‘‘ all sorts of folks.”” Bright 
and tasteful covers inclose Bessy Bradford's Secret, and 
will keep it safely for the littl folks who love Joanna 
Vathews’s stories, and the gayest of binding, the funniest of 
pictures and the most absurd of verses are combined in 
Three Wise Old Couples, by Mrs. E. L. Corbett and Hopkins 
the artist, but the most charming of all is Old Proverbs With 
New Pictures, by Lizzie Lawson. Dainty in coloring, inge- 
pious in the arrangement. and adaptation, the illustrations 
afford humerous illuminations of the proverbs and bring out 
the meaning in a way to inake them remembered ; as for in- 
stance, Every Couple is Not a Pair, on page 47.——Litlle 
Folks, an English magazine for children, is bound with a pret- 
ty chromo cover.—— Tutti Frutti, by W. T. Peters and Laura 
Ledyard, with designs by D. Clinton Peters (George W. 
Harlan, N. Y.), in another variety of delicate covers, is 
a book of child songs, printed in ornamental type with pen 
and ink pictures, bringing into the gayly colored group of 
children’s picture-books a yrave but sweet and pleasant face. 
——aA tiny book, Tiny's Casket of Jewels, by 8. Annie Frost 
(American Tract Society.), though a pretty story is too small 
for anything but a toy. and a book should not be a toy. 
—aA dainty little volume with a chromo cover is Puss in 
Boots. (T. Nelson & Co.) It has a number of soft and 
pretty pictures quite as attractive as the more brilliant full 
page chromos.——Chatterbox Junior (R. Worthington) is so 
old a friend that we need only mention it.——Shakspearian 
Tales in Verse, by Mrs. Valentine (New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son), is a striking book, full of effective illustra- 
tions of those famous plays ‘‘ The Tempest,”’ ‘* The Taming 
of the Shrew,” ‘* Tae Merchant of Venice,” and ‘‘The Win- 
ter’s Tale.”” Any work which draws the minds and hearts 
of young people to the greatest of Enwlish writers is to be 
commended. In this instance Mrs. Valentine has succeeded 
in telling these wonderful stories with considerable fresh- 
ness and spirit, and the publishers have added greatly to the 
interest of the narrative by a profusion of effective illustra- 
tions. Some of thrvse pictures are admirable in spirit and 
execution and all are striking. There are a number of double 
page illustrations in bright colors which will charm young 
eyes and tell the story almost without the aid of the text. 
The book is handsomely bound, and is likely to be one of the 
most popular of the holiday publications. 


Aunt Serena. By Blanche Willis Howard. (Boston: J. 
R. Osgood & Co.) It is generally understood that Mies 
Howard delayed following up her first and highly successful 
venture in literature with another until she could produce 
something that would be in her own judgment decidedly 
better. Whether it were necessary to wait so long as she 
has done to accomplish this purpose we do not say, but at 
any rate she has waited to some purpose, and the delay will 
at least give *‘ Aunt Serena” a better chance of being judged 
upon its merits than if it bad appeared immediately after 
‘‘One Summer.” There is no reason indeed why it should 
not stand upon its own merits and be judged by itself, for 
upart from the graces of style, delicacy of touch and pas- 
toral flavor which are common to both stories there is 
but little in this to remind one of the other. Each is 
an idyl; but ‘*Aunt Serena’’ is not more like 
Summer” than ‘‘Elaine’’ is like ‘‘ Enid.” Aunt Serena 
herself is a contribution to the literature of the day. 
The character is that of an engaging old lady whose name 
best indicates her disposition. One cannot help feeling for 
her a personal affection, as one does indeed for her charming 
niece, and the susceptible reader will be apt to close the 
story with afeeling of envious regret either that he did not 
live in the book or that Miss Rosamund Wellesley does not live 
in reality. Miss Howard has the pre-eminent faculty of 
painting lovable people, and even the disagreeable charac- 
ters whom she finds it necessary to sketch are not carica-— 
tured. The scene of the story is laid chiefly in Germany, 
and anybody who has ever been in Stuttgart, even without 
knowing that Miss Howard had made it her home for a 
number of years, will not find it difficult to identify it with 
the Wynburg of the story, and may perhaps identify, among 
the representatives of the American colony in that city, some 
of the characters in the tale. There have been several at- 
tempts lately to depict the phases of American life in France 
and Germany. No one, it nay be said, has succeeded so well 
in achieving this difficult task as Miss Howard, not only be- 
cause she has lived so long in the atmosphere but because 
her habit is to represent life truthfully and without distor- 
tion. We are glad that among the small competitions of 
German pension life, and the disenchantments of a long resi- 
dence abroad, she has preserved the freshness of her spirit 
and her faith in human nature. 

_ The Shakespeare Phrase Book. By John Bartlett. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.) The name of the author of this book 
is a sufficient guarantee of the skill, judgment and thorough- 
ness with whi: h the selections have been made. Mr. Bartlett 
has done the very best work in this direction. The present 
volume, which is published in very convenient and handsome 
form, is an index of the phraseology of Shakespeare ; a con- 
cordance of phrases, as its preface declares, rather than of 
words. Every sentence in the plays which contains an im- 
portant thought is put under its principal words arranged 
alphabetically. An appendix of comparative readings from 
the text of such Shakespeareans as Koight, Staunton, Dyce 
and Richard Grant White increases the usefulness of the 
book. The value of such a work is apparent on its face. It 
is, in fact, a ready key to unlock the treasures of the great 
dramatist in the briefest possible time. There are few ex- 


periences for which this book does not furnish a striking 
phrase, and few thoughts which it does not embody with 
splendid vigor and power. It is the very best thing of its 
kind that has been pubiished, and will be invaluable to a 
large number of readers and writers. 


The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his sister-in- 
law and his eldest daughter. Vol. III. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The Misses Dickens and Hogarth 
have supplemented the volumes of Mr. Dickens's letters pub- 
lished some years ago with a third. containing such corre- 
spondence as had not been collected at the time of the appear- 
ance of the previous volumes. A considerable number of 
these are addressed to the late Lord Lytton, a number to 
Professor Felton, Jainnes T. Fields, Lady Blessington, and 
others of the large circle of friends between whom and the 
wri'er existed so warm an attachment. They are all marked 
by the same exuberance of spirit and informality of address 
as those which have already appeared in print. The dis- 
closure of one’s self which one makes in his private cor- 
respondence is not that perhaps which he would be most 
willing that the world should see, and there are no doubt let- 
ters in these volumes which Mr. Dickens himself would have 
suppressed if he had had the editing of them. Nevertheless 
they afford a singularly clear and comprehensive picture of his 
character, and have done much to throw light upon its 
peculiarities. 

The Norway Musical Alum. Edited by Auber Forestier 
and Rasinus B. Anderson. (Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.) 
This collection comprises folk-songs and dances, as sung and 
danced by the Norwegian peasants in their daily tasks, or at 
their simple festivals. Simple thongh the theme, the music 
is ut all times fresh and vigorous, and full of the spirit and en- 
ergy of its makers. It is of not more than ordinary difficulty, 
filled with melody, and tinged with a sadness which lends a 
greater charm to the music. In Part I[., which includes the 
more recent compositions, will be found a few vocal solos 
with piano accompaniments, vocal quartets and piano pieces, 
which illustrate the progress made by Norway’s masters of 
song in the individuality, strength and distinctive character 
of their writings. 

Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. W. Urwick. (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 
India presents so many striking contiasts to our western 
world in its architecture and modes of life that it affords 
abundant material for many such volumes as this. The 
gigantic, the grotesque and the beautiful jostle each other in 
that country whose immense antiquity bas given its life on 
all sides such depth of tradition and permanence of ch trac- 
ter. This book is attractively bound and profusely illus- 
trated, and pen and pencil are united between its covers in a 
successful effort to set out some -f the striking features of 
Indian life for the Western reader. 

Under the Dog-Star: From the Dog-Latin of Jock. By 
Margaret Vandegriff. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) This 
is the autobiography of dog who has seen much domestic life 
and has had experiences worth telling. It is a pleasant 
story, full of incidevts and pictures of chidhood which little 
people will recognize as entirely lifelike. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s family have already arrived in 
this country, and he will soon follow. 

—R. Worthington, of this city, publishes an edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia revised to date. 

"Have you read *‘ Cape Cod Folks”? Copies of the first 
‘* libelous” edition are now selling at five dollars apiece. 

—The letters of General Riedesel and wife from America 
during the War of the Revolution have been republished in 
Germany. 

—It seems rather late in the day to publish an account of 
the Greek play at Cambridge, but James R. Osgood & Co. 
are going to do it. 

—Napoleon said that the letters of Madame de Sevigné 
undoubtedly had their charm, but that it was like eating 
snowballs to read them. 

—Miss Blanche Willis Howard’s new story, ‘‘ Aunt Sere- 
na,”’ is of life in Stuttgart, and throws light on the American 
colony in that German city. 

—Mrs. Valentine’s ‘‘Shakespearian Tales in Verse,” 
A.C. Armstrong & Son, publishers, is a capital addition to 
the literature of the nursery. 

—The next book from that indefatigable book-maker, 
Mr. Wm H. Davenport Adams, will be ‘* curiosities of super- 
stition and sketches of some unrevealed religions.” 

—The British and Foreign Bible Society are publishing a 
fresh translation of the New Testament into the Persian 
language, by the Rev. Robert Bruce, edited by Mr. E. H. 
Palmer. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a new edition of 
President Porter’s admirable ‘‘ Books and Reading; or, 
What Books Shall I Read?” It ought to pass through many 
editions. 

—A review of ‘‘Recent French Literature” is one of the 
valuable features of the last ‘‘ Literary World.” One of the 
books mentioned gives an interesting account of Daudet’s 
methods of authorship. 

—The boy who fails to get a copy of Cassell’s ‘* Book of 
Sports and Pastimes” in his Christmas stocking this year is 
to be commiserated. Only it is rather a large book to go 
into an ordinary stocking. 

—Count Melito, whose ‘* Memoirs” are ready at Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, was a celebrated French statesman and dip- 
lomat from 1782 to 1815, and his life throws not a little light 
on the Napoleonic topics of bis time. 

—With the ‘Franklin Square Song Collection,’’ Mrs. 
Johnson’s collection of ‘‘ Our Familiar Songs,’’ and the ‘‘Nor- 
way Musical Album,” our American households are well pro- 
vided with good singable music for the winter. 

—The Rev. J. B. Walker’s entertaining story of ‘‘ Pioneer 
Life in the West” has reached a second edition, and will get 


to a third, we predict, before the winter is over. A book 
which easily keeps company with it is ‘‘In the Brush,” pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 

—The current number of the ‘ Literary World” has an 
amusing article, evidently from some legal contributor, on 
the libel suit against Miss McLean's novel, ‘‘Cape Cod Folks,” 
the gist of which seems to be that the plaintiffs may get a 
verdict of about six and a quarter cents. 

—The *‘ Timothy Titecomb” writings of the late Dr. J. G. 
Holland are likely to find an entirely new circle of readers 
in the new edition which Charles scribner’s Sons have given 
them. They are capital essays of the practical sort to put 
into the hands of young people for the right conduct of life. 

—Mr. Edwin D. Mead, whose thoughtful book on Carlyle 
was noted in these columns a few months since, and who 
has done some admirable work, has prepared two new lect- 
ures on The British Parliament,” and ‘‘Jobn Brown ; or, 
The Law Above Law.” His address is care of Ginn, Heath 
& Co., Boston. 

—That a mask was fortunately taken from Abraham Lin- 
coln’s living face is known to but a emall part of the public. 
An engraving from this mask will be published for the first 
time. in the ‘*Century Magazine’ for December. This en- 
gravipg has been pronounced one of the best likenesses of 
Lincoln extant. 

—Raphael appears in new glory in the splendid edition of 
his life and works from the French of Eugene Muntz, just 
published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this city. Itis an 
imperial octavo, profusely illustrated with reproductions of 
drawings and other works by Raphael. This will be one of 
the finest gift-books of the season. 

~-The first volume of the new and complete edition of the 
works of Alphonse Daudet gives a very interesting account 
of the literary wethods of this distinguished French author. 
He gathers his materials from life by means of the faithful 
use of note books, and studies all his scenes upon the very 
spot. His wife is a great helpmeet in this work. 

—Kristofer Jansen, a notable Norwegian author, is now 
making a visit to this country. He comes partly to lecture 
to his countrymen over here, and partly to study our Kepub- 
lican institutions, of which he is a great admirer. He isa 
theological graduate, of the Channing school of thought, but 
has devoted his life mainly to literature. Heis the author of 
some seventeen different works, most of them in fiction, 
travel, and history. 

—Among the Christmas books the work that is looked for 
with the most interest is that designed by Louis C. Tiffany 
and published by George W. Harlan, of this city. This will 
be a noteworthy publication in several respects, Mr. Tiffany's 
purpose being to make the shape, size and color of the pages 
so harmonize with the lettering of the text and with the de- 
sign that the whole will develop a single artistic purpose. 
It will be a unique work. 

—The prize painting book, ‘‘Good Times,” by Miss Dora 
Wheeler,” the designer of Prang’s second prize card for the 
comivg Christmas, will have several interesting and original 
features. It will be made up partly of exquisite designs in 
colors and partly of pages in outline. These latter are to be 
printed on paper expressly prepared for water colors, and 
the intention is to have them printed bythe children, either 
for amusement or in competition for three prizes, amounting 
to $150, which the publishers offer. Miss Rosina Emmet, 
winner of two Prang prizes, etc., Miss Caroline Townsend, 
winner of the First Decorative Art prize, and Miss Wheeler, as 
judges. will award the prizes to the children who shall have 
best colored the outlines. Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement is at 
work upon an art book for children which White & Stokes 
will publish. 

Now that Estes and Lauriat have given up their art publi- 
cation, the ‘‘ Magazine of Art,” issue¢ by Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., will be looked to more and more by art lovers 
as the medium between themselves and the creators and 
thinkers in this department. The ‘‘ Magazine of Art” has 
never been better than during the past year, its enlargement 
having maderoom for broader aad freer discussion of all 
topics, and the publishers announce tLat they have already 
made arrangements for the coming year which will make 
their publication still richer in material and more accepta- 
ble to the public than in the past. The December number 
contains a beautiful etching by Hood, entitled *‘ The Fisher 
Folk’s Harvest,” a charming article on the ‘‘ Waning of the 
Year,” illustrated by six engravings, and a great variety of 
other entertaining and profitable matter. This magazine 
deserves the largest circulation, aud now that it has the field, 
so far as American publications ure concerned, largely to 
itself, its increasing prosperity may be looked for. 

—John G. Whittier, the poet, having been elected an hon- 
orary member of the Carriage Builders’ National Associa- 
tion, in token of appreciation of his manly poems entitled 
‘‘The Songs of Labor,” the following dainty acknowledg- 
ment of his election was read before the association on the 
occasion of their annual convention, held in Cincinnati on 
October 19th : 

AMESBURY, Mass., 8th Month, 1881. 
Wilder H. Pray, Esq, Secretary : 

Dear Friend—I have received the certificate of membership ef the 
Carriage Builders’ National Association of the U. 8., so kindly for- 
warded by thee as an organ of the Association. 

Many of my immediate neighbors and friends are carriage-build- 
ers, and | feel a natural interest in their important branch of indus- 
try, and am proud of their well-earned success; but I have a little 
doubt as to my deserving the honor conferred upon me. Iam nota 
Ouilder in the sense of Milton’s phrase of one who could “ build lofty 
rhyme.” My vehicles have been of a humbler sort—merely the farm 
wagons and buckboards of verse—and are not likely to run as long as 
Dr. Holmes’s ** One Horse Shay,” the construction of which entitles 
him to the first place in your Association. I should not dare to war- 
rant any of my work foralong drive. Nevertheless, permit me, 
through thee, to thank the Association for a token of generous ap- 
preciation which I shall highly prize; and with hearty good wishes 
for the prosperity of its members in contributing to the material 
wealth of the country and the comfort and convenience of its peo- 
ple, I am very truly thy friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 
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Vor. XXIV., No. 20, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Religious Wews, 


BRITISH NOTES. 


Dr. Henry Allon’s address at the autumnal meetings of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, just closed in 
Manchester, is a splendid piece of Christian philosophy. 
For years the Doctor’s reputation has been very high, but in 
this instance he has surpassed himself and added to his fame. 
It has disappointed some. The knot of writers represented 
by the “Christian World” are not satisfied. It deals some hard 
blows at rationalism, and proclaims it to be entirely wanting 
in **moral forces.” However, he recognized with just and 
generous appreciation the intellectual worth and saintly 
character of many of the exponents of that school of thought. 
Dr. Allon’s strictures will have all the more influence be- 
cause he has never been ranked with orthodox partisans, but 
always with liberal theologians. His views and sympathies 
were never considered in harmony with those of the old 
school. Heisaman of strong feeling and temper, and we 
have never witnessed in him a more vigorous display of 
both than once when he was directing the shafts of his censure 
at the late well-known Dr. John Campbclil. And was he not 
one of the celebrated fifteen of the Rivulct Controversy? and 
has not his evangelical position been challenged more than 
once ? 

The address of Dr. John Stoughton was one of great beauty, 
interest, pathos and power. The Doctor is a man of fine 
and rich scholarly attainments, and his spirit and character 
are very attractive and highly appreciated by learned divines 
of other churches. He was one of the late Dean Stanley’s 
intimate friends, and also one of the pall-bearers at his 
funeral. He is not, I presume, a member of the Liberation 
Society, for he is not what is known as a political Dissenter. 
It is supposed that his intercourse with the Episcopalian 
dignitary just mentioned exercised much influence over his 
mind, and greatly regulated his opinion ancnt several promi- 
nent ecclesiastico-political and religious questions, which 
many of his brethren deem vitally essential to the progress 
of civil and religious liberty and equality. Te is the histori- 
cal etudent more than the active and live minister. The late 
Samuel Martin, the *‘ beloved disciple,” as he was not inaptly 
ealled, was truly religious. In appearance and tone of 
voice, as we)]] as in reality, he was a most saintly man. He 
took little part in public questions outside the purely 
religious functions of his office. Once, however, when the 
late Canon Miller assailed the political attitude and spirit of 
Nonconformity, Mr. Martin stepped out of his vsual and 
uniform course and gave the Canon one of the most vigorous 
and caustic castigatious which we ever remember to have 
read. No such exceptional! derpature from his regular course 
has ever marked Dr. Stoughton’s career. He recollects the 

ormation of the Union, enjoyed the friendship of its found- 
ers, and has special qualification for grouping reminiscences 
together ; therefore his address has peculiar charms, and will 
be read with gratitude and pleasure by thousands on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

No review of the Union could be complete or just witheut 
high and honorable mention of the late Dr. John Campbell. 
He was a conspicicus figure at all its meetings for years. 
The large collars in which the chin was imbedded, the firmly 
set features, the peering gray eyes overhung with shaggy 
brows, the finely developed forehead crowned with a heavy 
crop of hair, the obstinate irregularities of which would 
have thrown any hairdresser into despair, the lofty and 
majestic bearing, the voice of boidness and vigor, all these 
rendered it impossible to mistake the Doctor inany assembly. 
He was orthodox over much—somewhat too rigidly attached 
to the old paths. He looked with jealous suspicion on the 
slightest deflection from them and was impatiently intolerant 
of the slightest tendency toward rationalism. TIence, as an 
editor he was a war-horse, and made some enemies a:d lost 
some friends. He cared littlefor this. The cause and honor 
of Christ were allin all to him, and he would bave sacrificed 
everything to ‘these. He had his heart set on writing the 
life of George Whitefield. but death came before he had even 
begun that labor of love. Although he was trenchant and 
severe as a controversialist, in private life he was the gentlest 
of men. As the end approached, and tke grand and noble 
veteran was about to ‘‘ pass over to the majority,” he was 
asked if Christ was precious to him in that trying hour. 
With an emphasis specially to his own, he responded, ‘‘ un- 
utterably so,” and ascended with joyful assurance to his 
coronation and his rest. His life was written by two of his 
personal friends, Drs. Brown and Ferguson, both of whom 
have joined him in heaven. 

The hospitality of the people of Manchester was superb, 
and aresolution of hearty thanks was passed to the peo- 
ple for their substantial kindness to the delegates, and the 
vote was acknowledged by Mr. Milne ina very humorous 
speech. He referred to the collection of hymns which they 
had prepared for the jubilee meetings, and said they desired 
to include the jubilee hymn of Charles Wesley, but found it 
would not do, for it said, 

* The year of jubilee has come ; 
Return, ye ransomed sinners, home.” 
As the American delegates attending the jubilee were about 
- to return to their homes the quotation was clever and 
facetious and was reccived with ‘‘roars of laughter.” 


In many respects the Bishop of Durham isa liberal, Cath- 
olic-minded prelate. At the Church Congress which has 
just closed very interesting mectings at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, his lordsbip made a felicitous and generous reference to 
the Methodist Ecumenical Conference. But in all reference 
to Methodism by English bishops there is always a regret 
that it is outside the Church. Inside the Church, Methodism 
would not have accomplished a tithe of the good it has done. 
As @ distinct branch of the Church of Christ its position was 


Providentially worked out, and never can it be absorbed by 
that Church in which John Wesley was born and of which 
he died a member. 


The American Missionary Association at Worcester.— 
The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of this Association, held 
in the Plymouth Church of Worcester, Mass., on the first 
three days of the month, rose to its highest tide of spiritual 
power. In their earlier years these meetings were much 
like Abolition Conventions, but now they have come to be 
more like those of the American Board. The five strong 
Congregational churches of Worcester, and a large attend- 
ance from abroad, taxed the capacity of the great Plymouth 
auditorium night and day. The meeting was one of sustained 
encouragement. The year had come to its end with no 
debt, and with a surplus of more than five hundred dollars. 
An advance of twenty-five per cent. on the last year had 
been asked and the supporters had made it thirty. An addi- 
tion of sixty thousand made a total of $244,000, while the 
expense of adininistration was $900 less than Jast year. The 
use of $71,000 of the Stone Fund made a total of $315,000. 
The Association set out to raise $300,000 for the next year. 
The number‘of students was 9,108; a gain of 1,056. Of these, 
104 werein the theological department, 20 in the law, 91 in 
the collegiate and 2,342 in the normal. The Sunday-schools 
had gained 1.800 scholars. Five new churches had been 
organized, making 7S in all. Four new houses of worship 
“ere built; two parsonages and two president’s houses. 
From the Stone Fund, Stone halls were built at Nashville, 
Talladega and New {Orleans, while another at Atlanta is 
under way. TheA. M.A. also built a new hall for boys and 
enlarged the ladies’ hall at Tougaloo. 

The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. C. D. 
Hartranft. Richard Wright, a colored graduate of the At- 
lanta University, and an editor and a teacher, read a paper 
upon the ‘Strength fand Weakness and the Needs of the 
Colored People,” which was very able and greatly praised. 
President Fairchild, of Berea College, read a review of the 
anti-slavery contest, and President Ware, of the Atlanta Uni- 
versity, read an article upon ‘‘ The Higher Edueation.”’ Dr. 
Strieby gave an address upon the work of the A. M. A. for 
races, not merely for individuals. Mrs. Spence, from the 
Fisk University, and Misses E. B. Emery and M. L. Sawyer 
read papers upon ‘* Woman’s Work for Women,” and were 
supported in speeches by the Rev. Messrs. E. N. Packard, 
A. H. Plumb, and E. 8. Atwood. During the year eleven 
lady missionaries have been supported. The several reports 
on Indian, Church, Educational, Chinese and African work 
were accompanied with interesting addresses. Some of these 
were by Gens. O. O. Iloward and 8. C. Armstrong, President 
Cyrus Hamlin, and Col. R. H. Prout, who had been upon the 
staff of the Khedive of Egypt. One evening was given to 
talks upon Education in the South by the Rev. Dr. L. O. 
Brastow, Prof. Cyrus Northrup and Senator G. F. Hoar, and 
another to addressits by Henry D. Hyde, Esq., of Boston, 
and John B. Gough, al! of which were up to the high-water 
mark of those eloguent men. The spirit of good-will was 
manifest through all the meetings, not only toward the col- 
ored but the white people of the South. The Executive 
Committee, ‘after great deliberation, recommended several 
changes in the constitution~Of the Association ; these were 
finally referred to a committee of thirteen to report next 
year. The basis of representation was the main question in 
the matter. All desired the most liberal and at the same 
time the wisest basis. The next meeting is to be at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
chosen President of the Association ; Hon. E. 8. Tobey, who 
had served six years in that capacity, having declined a re- 
election. Gov. Washburn, besides his service as chief mag- 
istrate of the State and as U. 8. Senator, was Moderator of 
the National Council at Detroit, where he acquitted himself 
as a skilled presiding officer. The Association elected as new 
members “of the Executive Committee the Rev. Drs. W. H. 
Ward and Lyman Abbott, Col. Franklin Fairbanks, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt, and A. L. Williston, Esq., of Northampton, 
Mass. 

After the final appeal for enlargement, made by Secretary 
Strieby, John H. Washburn, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, read a note which Dr. A. H. Plumb had handed 
in from an unknown “ friend,” and which accompanied two 
one-thousand-dollar U. 8. four per cent. bonds—one for the 
treasury of the A. M. A., and the other to be divided equally 
between Hampton Institute and Berea College. While Mr. 
Washburn was reading the note, a white dove came in 
through an open upper window and flew several times 
around the place where he was standing. And then, as if 
electricity itself were making haste to confirm the glad omen, 
President Ware instantly announced a telegram received 
from Professor Chase, of Atlanta University, stating that 
Governor Colquitt, with fifteen cotton spinners from the Ex- 
position, had just called to visit the Institution, leaving as a 
benediction an offering of #700.00. But all this onlyleads on 
to a year of toiling sacrifice in the field, and of sacrificing 
toil at home. This is a co-operative service of home and 
field, of substance and of labor, of hearts and of hands. The 
givers and the workers are partners, both having the one 
spirit. 


Fisk University.—This institution is flourishing beyond 
any previous year. The students have come in earlier than 
usual, notwithstanding the prevalence of the drought, which 
has cut short the crops and has made money very hard to 
get. The number of new students is larger than usual. 
These are also of a much higher grade than those of the 
same age were five years ago, showing that good and con- 
scientious work has been going on among the colored people 
in other parts of the South. During the session of the last 
Legislature an appropriation of $2,500 was made for the edu- 
cation of colored teachers. This fund goes, according to the 


decision of the State Board of Health, to support fifty stu- 
dente in five different schools, the pupil to choose the insti- 


Gov. Wm. B. Washburn, of Massachusetts, was |. 


tution at which he will study. These students are appointed 
by the Senators of the State after a competitive examination. 
Fisk University has now about twenty of these normal stu- 
dents, and many are not yet appointed. Another fact of in- 
terest is that several colored members of the last Legislature 
appointed colored cadets to the East Tennessee University, 
an institution which received money from the United States 
Treasury on condition that it would educate those cadets. 
who might be appointed by the State Representatives. 
When these colored representatives appointed colored cadets 
it made a great deal of excitement, for it is contrary to the 
law of the State to educate white and colored pupils in the 
same school. The trustees of the East Tennessee University, 
after long and carnest consideration, during which they 
anxiously sought to do justice to the colored applicants, at 
length decided to make arrangements with the faculty of 
Fisk University to take their cadetsand train them for them. 
This arrangement was consummated, and now there are at 
Fisk University seven or eight students of color who are 
cadets of the East Tennessee University. Livingstone Hall, 
a splendid recitation and dormitory building, built by the 
enerosity of Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, is now having its roof 
put on, and will be pushed toward completion as fast as pos- 
sible. It is admired by all, and is considered by the citizens 
of Nashville as a great addition tothe city. It will not be 
ready for occupation until next September, when the school 
year for 1882 begins. A good deal of religious interest pre- 
vails among the students at present. Seven of them have 
made a profession of their faith in Christ, and others are in- 
quiring. Daily prayer-meetings are held. 


Thanksgiving Day.— 
By the President of the United States of America. A Proclamation. 

It has long been the pious custom of our people with the closing 
of the yearto look back upon the blessings brought to them in the 
changing course of the seasons, ard to return solemn thanks to the 
All-giving Source from whom they flow. And although at this pe- 
riod, when the fulling leaf admonishes us that the time of our sacred 
duty is at hand, our Nation still lies in the shadow of a great bereave- 
ment, and the mourning which has filled our hearis still finds its sor- 
rowful expression toward the God before whom we but lately bowed 
in grief and supplication, yet the countless benefits which have been 
showered upon us during the past twelve months call for our fervent 
gratitude and make it fitting that we should rejoice with thankfulness 
that the Lord in his infinite mercy has most signally favored our 
country and our people. Peace without and prosperity within have 
been yvouchsafed to us. No pestilence has visited our shores, the 
abundant privileges of freedom, which our fathers left us in their wis- 
dom, are still our increasing heritage, and if in parts of our vast do- 
main severe affliction has visited our brethren in their forest homes 
yet even this calamity has been tempered and in a manner sanctified 
by the generous compassion for the sufferers which has been called 
forth thronghout our Jand, 

For all these things it is meet that the voice of the Nation should 
go up to God in devout homage. 

Wherefore I, Chester A. Arthur, President of the United States, do 
recommend that all the peeple observe Thursday, the 24th day of 
November, instant, as a day of National thanksgiving and prayer, by 
ceasing so far as may be from their secular labors and meeting in their 
several places of worship, there to join in ascribing honor and praise 
to Almighty God, whose goodness has been so manifest in our his- 
tory and in our lives, and offering earnest prayers that his bounties 
may continue to us and to our children. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fourth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one, and 
of the independence of the United States the one hundred and sixth. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


By the President : JAMEs G, BLAINE, Secretary of State. 


The Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance.—A correspondent 
writes: On October 27th there met at Allegheny City a con- 
vention whose existence was known to comparatively few 
outside the missiouary boards and those directly interested 
in missionary labor, but it was an event destined, with God's 
favor, to exercise a great influence on the world. From 
twenty-one theological seminaries came together 240 students 
to consider missionary work, the peculiar wants and demands 
of both the home and foreign ficlds, and the best means of 
meeting these demands; the kind of men and the particular 
preparation required. It was not a meeting for the expres- 
sion of theories and ideas; it was thoroughly practical. 
Missionaries from Japan, China, India, Siam and Burmah 
told of their experiences, of the condition of the people, of 
their methods of thought, their manner of life; of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome and the aid to be expected in over- 
coming those difficulties. Missionaries from the home field 
set forth the demands of the Western States. We learned 
the character of the work, its difficulties and its advantages ; 
the habits of the people and their reception of the good news 
of God. 

‘*The field is the world,” said the Master; and he who 
would be a worthy laborer must know the field. Of all men, 
the Christian minister should be cosmopolitan. When the 
young man determines to go into business he looks about 
him to see for what particular trade he is most fitted, and, 
finding it, he enters into it and succeeds. It should be so 
with the Christian laborer in his Lord’s harvest. As in the 
natural field one man is particularly adapted to sowing, 
another to cultivating and a third to reaping, so it isin the 
spiritual field. One man is fitted to persuade, another to 
exhort; there are men whose tact and talents make them 
especially suited to labor among the degraded in our large 


cities ; there are men pre-eminently fitted to work in China; 


there are men to whom God says in their every gift and 
accomplishment, ‘‘Go to the Western frontiers.” We are 
laborers in the field, and we must discover in what part of 
the field our particular gifts will be most serviceable. We 
must know the whole world, and then go to that courtry in 
which we can do the most good. Such knowledge the Con- 
vention at Allegheny gave us. It lifted us up out of our- 
selves, above our small and self-important horizon ; it set us 


on & lofty mountain peak whence we could see the whole 
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world, the fleld of our Saviour, and by prayer and carnest 
thonght find where in Christ’s broad field our particular 
labor was most needed. And this earnestness and prayerful- 
ness the Convention was well calculated to inspire. Before 
each deliberation God’s blessing was asked, that he would 
make us earnest and unselfish, that we might be his true 
rervants, laboring for the spread of his Gospel aud not for 
our own selfish advantage. 

This is written, however, not to sing the praises of the 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, but to call the attention 
of Episcopal students to its existence. Among the 240 
students inct at Allegheny but three of us were Episcopalians. 
This ought not to be. We are consecrated to our Master's 
work, and consecration is more than a mere passive waiting. 
It means activity. No great light and voice from heaven 
will tell us where we are to labor ; God has given us reason 
and judgment to decide this question in the same way that 
we decided to study for the Christian ministry atall. We 
have given ourselves as laborcrs for him, and it is our duty, 
cur privilege, to work wherever in his field we can accom- 
plish the most good. Our individual achievernents and 
wishes must be set aside ; we must be all for Christ. 

Hence the duty of our knowing the field, the necessity of 
our becoming cosmopolites, that we may conscientiously and 
honestly decide whether we can do most for the Master in 
New York or Dakota, or India or Africa. The Convention ia 
an important means of acquiring such knowledge; we learn 
of the religious condition of all these countries from men who 
have spent years in them ; we learn of the character needed 
in one who goes to them; of their wants and defects; and 
thus we can measure ourselves and determine our sphere of 
work. In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, and 
we receive such advice and knowledge and encouragement 
as it would take years to acquire from books. Surely it be- 
* comes us, Episcopal students, to know as much of the field 
and to be us zealous for its care as any others. By meeting 
thus together men from all parts of the country, from all 
parts of the world, our minds are broadened, our knowledge 
increased, our faith strengthened, and our zeal) inspired. 

The Convention meets again in Chicago in the fall of 1882, 
May our Episcopal students show by the presence of their 
delegates that they are interested in the Master’s work and 
eager and anxious to discover the best means of advancing 
his kingdom. ALFRED GUILLON. 

New Have, Conn. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The a Church at Winona, Minn., calls the Rev. Wm. 
Reid, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

—Bishop Perry is to be editor-in-chief of a ‘* History of the Amer- 
can Episcopal Church,” having Bishops Williams, Potter and Stevens 
for associate editors. 

—The Rev. W. F. Crafts completed his first year as pastor of the 
Church of Christian Endeavor, Brooklyn, with the first Sunday of 
November. His annual report shows a net gain of 6, of whom 39 
were by confession of faith. Forty-one families besides many sin- 
gle persons have united with the congregation by taking sittings. 
The Sunday-school has resumed its place as one of the four largest 
in Brooklyn, with a membership of 1,270. The Sunday-school library 
has been increased to1,400carefully selected volumes. The prayer- 
meeting room has been renovated. The average attendance of children 
at church has risen from a dozen to a hundred by count. The evening 
audiences nearly fill tue 1,200 sittings of the church. Revival meet- 
ings are soon to be held. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—An increased religious interest prevails in the Free Will Baptist 
Charch of Westford, Conn. 

—The Rev. 8. H. Dana, pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Stratford, Conn., has resigned. 

—The Rev. Henry Holman has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Baptist_Church, East Lyme, Conn., and has reccived a call froma 
church in Massachusetts. 

—The Rev. Edward C. Starr, late of the Wethersfield Avenue 
Church of Hartford, has accepted a call to the Congregational 
Church in Northfield, Conn. 

—At an adjourned parish meting of the First Parish, Saco, Me., it 
was voted to reconsider the action of the previous meeting and to 


concur with the church in extending a call to the Rev. Charles 


Edward Stowe. 

—The Rev. G. S. Thrall has resigned his charge of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Washington, Conn., and accepted a call to the 
Park Church, Bridgeport, taking the place of the Rev. Mr. Daven- 
port, who was recently called to the second Congregational Church 
in Waterbury, Conn. 

THE WEST. 
_—The Illinois Association of the New Church (Swedenborgian) 
met in Chicago Nov. 11th-13th. 

—Ben Hogan has taken charge of a mission in Chicago on West 
Madison Street, near Halsted, where he is apparently doing much 


—Professor James Harper of Xenia, Ohio, has published a pamph- 
let of nine pages to prove that instrumental! music in church worship 
is a sin. 

—The Rev. John H. Barrows, formerly of East Boston, began his 
pastorate in the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Sunday, No- 
vember 6th, ~ 

—The Rev. H. N. Curtis, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Belvidere, Ill., has accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church 
of Flint, Mich. 

—The Rev, James McClaughlin, pastor of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, has accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church, 
Caledonia, Ll. 

—The Rey. Herrick Johnson, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, is preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons to young 
men. His first sermon, Oct. 30th, was upon “Aims in Life.” 

—The Rey. B. B. Tylor, pastor of the First Christian Church, 
Louisville, Ky., has resigned his charge, the resignation to take 
effect the end of January, 1882. The church is large and united. 

—The Rey. C. F. A. Kaessmann, pastor of the German Free Evan- 
gelical ‘church of Galena, Ill, has accepted a call to Trinity La- 
theran church, Baltimene. Mr. Kaessmann is a brilliant writer and 
speaker. 

—The Immanuel Baptist church, Chicago, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Sinai Temple to worship in its edifice Sunday evenings 
for the present. The Baptist house of worship will hardly be ready 
before the first of January. 


—The Rev. Dr. Kittredge reports an interest in his church, the Third - 


Presbyteriqn, Chicago, unlike any known in its previong history, 


Already more than seventy-five conversions have taken place, and 
hundreds are interested in religion. 

—The Rev. A. C. George, pastor of the Centenary M, E. Church, 
Chicago, having returned from his trip abroad, was tendered “‘ a re- 
ception” Tuesday evening, Nov. 8th. The Sunday evening previous 
he gave an account of the Methodist Ecumenical Conference in Lon- 
don, to which he was a delegate. 

—The Rey. Brooke Herford, cf the Church of the Messiah, Chica- 


go, has begun a scries of Sunday evening lectures on the “ Higher 


Forces of Modern England.” His eubject for Nov. 6th was Tliomas 
Cariyle. During the month Mr. Herford will speak on Dean Stanley 
and the Broad Church, John Briyht and Gladstone. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the wedding of Dr. and Mrs. Co!- 
lie, of Delavan, Wis., and the fifty-seventh anniversary of the Doctor’s 
birth, and the annual reunion of the Delavan Congregational Church, 
of which he has been paster twenty-six years, were celebrated Nov. 
4th. Dr. Collie and his wife received many elegant presente. 

—The Indiana Baptist State Convention met at Terre Haute, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. Ist., and continued in session till Friday, 
Nov. 4th. Rev. S. E. Leonard was chosen Moderator, Rev. 8. H. 
Elgin, Secretary. Thechief subjects discussed were Home Missions. 
Sunday-echool Work, and Education. It was reported that there are 
three hundred towns in the State without a Baptist church. 

—The Semi-Centennial of the first Presbyterian Church at 
Galena, Ill., was observed with fitting services, Sunday, October 
30th. An historical *ddress was read by Joshua Brookes, Exq., one 
of the oldeet living members of the church. The church was gathered 
by the Rev. Aratus Kent, who was in the employ of the American 
Home Missionary Society, and is one of the oldest and strongest 
religious organizations in the Northwest. 

—The Chicago Presbytery has found the Rev. J. H. Bournes 


‘“* puilty of several acts not consistent with ministerial character and 


scarcely reconcilable with strict moral integrity,” and has, therefore, 
censured and admonished him, but has not suspended him from the 
ministry. The ‘‘ Times” of October 30th says that this is the second 
case of ministerial lying and stealing which this Presbytery has con- 
doned within the past two years, and pertinently asks how bad a man 
must be to lose his standing as a Presbyterian minister ? 

—The Rey. C. M. Gilbert, a recent graduate of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and formerly an assistant of Bishop Cheney, was 
ordained and installed pastor of the Tabernacle Congregational 
Church, Chicago, Tuesday evening, Nov. let. Prof. Boardman was 
Moderator of the Council, the Rev. George W. Colman, of Engle- 
wood, Scribe. The sermon was by Prof. Boardman; the ordaining 
prayer by Dr. Little; the charge to the pastor by Prof. Hyde; the 
right hand by the Rev. C. H. Everest; the charge to the people by 
the Rev. E. F. Williame, 

FOREIGN. 

—A special service was held in the Anglican Chapel, City of Mexi- 
co, Sept. 26th, in memory of the death of President Garfield. 

—Archdeacon Kirkby, who was a missionary in British North 
America 26 years, says that he knows no pari of the work which has 
not been successful. 

—The Bishop of London, who recently admitted twenty laymen to 
the office of lay readers, has presented them to the vicars of the par- 
ishes in which they are to officiate. 

—The American Missionary Association, on the 26th alt., by the 
steamer Canada, sent off to re-enforce the Mendi Mission, Mr. I. 
J. St. John, and Rev. J. M, Hall ; the former to have the care of the 
business interests of the mission, and Mr. Hall to take the Good 
Hope Station. 

—The Rev. A. Burns, D.D., LL.D., principal of the Wesleyan 
Female College at Hamilton, Ont., wrote a private letter of sympathy 
to Dr. Thomas after the result of his trial was known, which has 
found its way into the papers, and is likely to cause its writer con- 
siderable trouble. The Montreal Methodist ministers recently re- 
pudiated Dr. B’s opinions, and declared that in undertaking to 
represent the Methodists of Canada he had done them a great wrong. 


®Heneral Mews. 


To have life suddenly cease even by natural causes is ter- 
rible, but to have death come accompanied by disaster, ruin, 
and involving whole families at once is a catastrophe too 
appalling for expression. On Wednesday morning, Novem- 
ber 9th, at seven o’clock, the dwellers in the region of Grand 
Street and South Fifth Avenue felt no forboding of any im- 
mediate calamity, and were stirred by no more unusual cir- 
cumstance than the ordinary passing of the elevated trains, 
the jingle of the horse-car bells, and the sight of the laborer 
and the shop girl on their way to begin the day’s work. The 
inmates of the two three-story tenement houses on the corner 
of Grand Street and South Fifth Avenue were perhaps even 
less conscious of any approaching catastrophe than their 
neighbors, and were busied in various’morning preparations ; 
the bar-keeper on the ground-floor in opening his saloon, 
the mothers on the upper floors in preparing breakfast while 
the children still lay asleep, the French flower-maker and 
his wife on the top floor in getting ready work for the girls 
who came usually at eight o'clock. 

Suddenly, without a warning, with no premonitory rumb- 
ling or quaking, the apparently solid walls and firm ceilings 
disunite, and, before the fated inmates can give one thonght 
toescape, what was a seemingly substantial building filled 
with busy domestic life subsides with a crash into a shape- 
less, horrible ruin, entombing twenty human souls. 

Eight lifeless bodies were recovered from the ruins, eight 
others crushed and maimed under timbers and huge piles of 
brick and mortar; a mother lay bound to the earth under 
an overwhelming mass, and held out appealingly to the 
rescuers her child for safety ; another child was found dead 
ina cradle as it lay sleeping when the crash came; one 
woman, who was preparing breakfast, was thrown through 
the window and, by the strange fatality that attends disas- 
ter, alighted unharmed:on the pavement below. 

Thus another crime is added to the list of those which all 
abhor and yet for which no one is found responsible. The 
proper door at which to lay the blame would reasonably 
appear to be that of the owner, who, conscious of the insufti- 


cient foundations, failed to strengthen his building, or at. 


the official doors of the Department of Buildings, which, 
knowing the houses to be unsafe, failed to declare them un- 
inhabitable. But judicial and offieial incapacity are too 
proverbial to cause surprise at the wildest decision, even if 
it should be a verdict of insanity on the part of the rotten 
structure for thus collapsing. e 


The party of French and German visitors have been officl- 


ally disbanded and are about to separate in various direc- 
tions. Many return directly to Germany and France, 
while others remain to see more of America; some visiting 
California and the West, others going North to Quebec and 
Montreal. The Marquis and Marquise Rochambeau have 
addressed a friendly letter to Colonel Peyton suggesting that 
the old Moore House at Yorktown, where they were enter- 
tained, be kept as an histerical mansion, and exypressng 
with much warmth their appreciation of the visit. 


A terrible railroad accident occurred November 8th., on 
the New York, Lake Erie and Western Railway, at Shawan- 
gunk Mountain. Two freight trains collided, resulting ina 
terrible wreck, killing three men and severely injusing 
others. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. Seth Low, the Republican candidate, was elected 
Mayor of Brooklyn at the recent election. 

—A statue of Lord Byron has been erected at Missolonghi, 
where he died, the ceremony of unveiling Setng attended 
with great popular enthusiasm. 

—Marietta, Ohio, is having a sensation over the suicide o 
a Chinese student at Marietta College. It was a case o 
disappointed love, the lady being a pretty servant-girl at the 
student’s boarding-house. 

—A chimney-swaliow filled the muzzie of a Georgia man’s 
gun with clay, and when he discharged it the weapon blew 
off hishand. It is usually the whiskey-swallow that is in- 
volved in such accidents as this. 

—Mrs. Garfield and her younger children are established 
in their Cleveland home, on Euclid Avenue, where they will 
remain until the spring. Mrs. Garfield, the mother, is to 
pass the winter with her son’s widow. 

—Staten Island has recently had a rain-storm during 
which there fell a shower of hundreds of toads. Something 
must be wrong with Staten Island morals to necessitate thus 
a second editien of the plagues of Egypt. 

—The charges of disorderly conduct made against the 
Ninth Massachusetts Regiment, on their return from the 
Yorktown celebration, have been fully substantiated by the 
Examining Committee at Richmond, Virginia. 

—Mankind owes much to the reasonableness as well as to 
the perversity of inanimate objects. In the Grand Street 
disaster one man’s life was saved by a sewing-machine, 
which supported a huge beam within an inch of his nose. 

—Chief Justice Gray, of Boston, has recently given his de- 
cision that young women are not eligible as lawyers, thereby 
refusing to admit to the bar asa practicing attorney Miss 
Lelia J. Robinson, a graduate of the University Law School, 
who had applied for admission. 

—Lovers of sentiment, moonlight, and gondoliers will be 
grieved to learn that Venice is threatened with the extinction 
of gondolas, owing to a recent concession to a steamer 
company on the Grand Canal and the consequent poverty of 
the gondoliers. The smaller canals are to be filled up and 
converted into streets. Here in New York the process is 
reversed. 

— Queen Victoria and the Princess Beatrice have been trying 
a little household decoration at Windsor Castle. The Water- 
loo Chamber, last decorated in 1860 in accordance with the 
taste of the Prince Consort, has been redecorated in brown 
and gold from designs chosen by the Queen and Princess. 

—A skeptical hearer once said to a Baptist minister: 
‘‘How do you reconcile the teachings of the Bible with the 
latest conclusions of science ?” ‘‘I haven’t seen this morn- 
ing’s papers,” naively replied the minister; ‘‘ what are the 
latest conclusions of modern science ?” 

—The caprices of kleptomaniacs are strange and are direct- 
ed towards almost every available article, but the wildest and 
maddest whim was that of the man who last week ran off 
with a tug-boat. It was a mutual steal, as the tug-boat ran 
off with the man, neither having been heard from since. 

—A new express train has been put on the New York Cen- 
tral, which leaves New York at eight a m., arriving in Chi- 
cago at 9:05 the next morning. Itis to compete with the 
‘* Chicago limited” of the Pennsylvania R. R., and lessens 
the time between New York and San Francisco by one day. 

—The Governors of Pennsylvania, New Hampshire and 
Connecticut have appointed November 24th as Thanksgiving 
day for their respective States. Governor Long, of Massa- 
chusetts, has sustained the literary reputation of Boston by 
introducing a short poem in his Thanksgiving proclamation. 

—The ex-Empress Eugenie has lately visited Fontaine- 
bleau, the scene of the happiest and most brilliant daya of 
her power. She lingered longest in the room and over the 
bed where the little Prince used to sleep, and only with great 
difficulty was induced to leave the room that had belonged 
to her dead son. 

—aAn enthusiastic individual at the opening Patti Concert, 
Wednesday evening, was so carried away by the singing and 
appearance of the beautiful vocalist that he emphasized the 
general appreciation by rising in one of the front seats, 
cheering and waving his handkerchief wildly, much to the 
delectation of Madame Patti and the audience, many of 
whom were seen to appropriate slyly a stray flower from the 
offerings presented, as a memento of the occasion. 

—Wednesday, November 9th, was Lord Mayor's day in 
London, a special feature of which was the honoring of the 
American flag and people. ‘The stars and stripes” were 
carried in the procession preceded by a band playing 
Ameriean national airs, and the flag was greeted at the 
American Exchange on the Strand by three hundred ladies 
waving the American colors from the balconies. The 
American flag was conspicuous among the decorations of the 
city, and as it entered the palace yard with a guard of 
honor was enthusiastically cheered. Times are changed 
indeed. It would electrify the wigs of our ancestors could 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We are on our way to behold thee aa thon art, thon Eternal Glory. 
Thongh the way is long, and our steps are feeble, we are advancing, 
and the light breaks in sometimes upon our understanding, some- 
times upon our affections, sometimes upon our imaginations, yea, 
and sometimes throngh our memory. Thon art interpreting to us 
the wonder of the secret life by sorrows. by joys, by disappointments 
as well as by possessions, by all the fruitfulness of love, by desola- 
tions, in a thousand ways we know not of. With thine all-pervading 
presence thou art the light of the soul, and thou art knitting together 
the seemingly dishevelled threads, and weaving the events of life, 
and preparing our souls for the glorious habiliments of heaven, and 
teaching us those things which are as yet but alphabetic, but which 
when bronght together in the other life shall flow with eternal music 
and joy forevermore. Thou art bending overus in cumpassion as 
we are learning our lessons of life; and thou art not angry because 
we are feeble. Thon carriest us in the bosom of thy patience and 
love, and thy face looks down upon ours not with scowls and rebuke 
but with tenderness. The thunder of thy power is not made known 
to us: but as the mother comforteth the weary child in her arms, and 
kiseeth it to sleep, so dost thon give peace to thy servants enfolded 
in thine arms. 

Lord, grant, thie morning, to all those who are as unclothed before 
thine eye, to know what is the secret of the wicnedness of their life. 
Grant unto them truth to copnfese their sins to thee; even those 
which cannot be framed into language—the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. Grant unto them, we beseech of thee, also hope; that 
they may not by reason of the unvictorious struggles of the days 
gone by throw away their faith, and plead against God, There is no 
power. Grant that every one of them muy be mightily moved this 
day to lift up his soul and fly higher than ever before. Give to each 
steadfastness. Grant that all of them may live in no narrow and 
mean way, but with largenese of soul and overflowing fullness of 
obedience. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that those who are called in the 
nousehold to lead forth thy little flock may themselves be led of God. 
May thy rod and thy staff comfort those whose rod and staff is to 
jead children through the devious ways of life. Bless the children 
everywhere. May they grow up in honor and truth, and with 
greater power of manliness than we have, surpassing us, beginning 
where we end. 

We pray that thon wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon thy servants 
eas they fulfill their miesion under thine inspiration, and seek to im- 
part the blessings to others that have made them strong and rich. 
May they never be weary in well-doing. Under all discouragements 
may they have a patience that shall partake of the long-suffering of 
God. May they never give over their tasks of charity, and never feel 
that they have served thee enough, since they owe their whole life to 
thee, and are bonght with the precious blood of Christ. May they 
faint not, but endure unto the end. 

We beseech of thee that thon wilt bless our schools and classes for 
instruction and inspiration, and al] the ministrations of charity con- 
nected with them. Grant, we pray thee, that thy work in the hands 
of thy people may be not as of man but as of God. May the savor 
of the Gospel be with every one who goes forth to labor in word or 
deed from out of cur midst. 

We pray that thou wilt bless those who are beginning life. Give 
them fortitude, intelligence and discretion. Above all things give 
them a conscience void of offense toward God and toward men. We 
pray that they may seek themeelves chiefly while they are seeking 
this world’s goods, and build up a manhood that shail be a greater 
blessing now, and in dying and living again, than al! the treasures of 
the earth. 

Bless, we pray thee, ouraffections. Purify, strengthen and deepen 
them. Grant they may take hold, in the fullness of the hope of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, upon the life that is to come, as well as upon 
the life that now is. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all the 
churches of this city, and of the great city near us. Bless thy cause 
throughout this whole land, Grant thy blessing to the whole world. 
Fulfill thy promise toward it. Bring in the appointed day. May 
the earth blossom at last, and bring forth fruits of righteousness. 

And unto thine adorable name, Father, Son and Spirit, stall be 
praises everlasting. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE HIDDEN LIFE* 


~** For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God. For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear; 
but ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God.”— Rom. viii., 14-16. 
HERE have existed from the earliest day, in the 
church of Christ, a few men and women who have 
felt that the ideal of Christianity was not fulfilled in 
the ordinary development of it, and that the average 
life of Christians bore no likeness to the subtle but 
everywhere diffused intimation of Scripture. This has 
been called the ‘‘ mystic element.” Whatever experi- 
ence of the soul is so subtle and refined that it refuses 
to be transmuted into the shape of an intellectual idea, 
literal men call ‘‘mystic;” and there have been a great 
many who have repressed the highest and best tenden- 
cies in them because they could not codrdinate them 
by any process of reason, nor state them, and because 
they were afraid of being called enthusiasts, or even 
fanatics; for, all the world over, men are more afraid 
of being fanatics than of being stupid and dead, 

It is my purpose, this morning, to speak of that state 
of the soul in which it is in perfect harmony with 
God. Religion, which is the recognition of a spiritual 
Being, and an attempt to serve him, has existed, and 
still exists, on a great many different planes. The 
lowest form of it is superstition. Superstition isa 
result of ignorance and fear. It is a sense of supernal 
powers, good and bad, with an utter ignorance of what 
their claims are, of what their laws are, and, indeed, of 
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what the facts are concerning them. It is usually the 
result, therefore, of an imagination not guided by 
knowledge but working under the inspiration of fear. 
It exists among the most uncivilized men. It is scarce- 
ly possible to conceive that a nation should exist with- 
out any religion. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
of any superstition that is widely prevalent which bas 
not in it some true religion. As light increases, and 
the condition of mankind ameliorates, men gradually 
work off their mere superstition, and begin to discern 
the plane of duty—not vague worshiping tendencies, 
but lines of conduct—and therefore usually fall upon 
a religion of morality. 

There is a long way from the religions of superstition 
to ethical religions ; and it is not my purpose to disen- 
tangle them, and set them forth; but at last men come 
to a second stage, which consists in an attempt tc ful- 
fill the ordinary duties between man and man. That 
is morality. It has no horizon. It has no empyrean. 
It has no invisible realm over it. It lies level with the 
earth. Without it no religion is good for anything. 
With it, with nothing beside it, it is still very beauti- 
ful; but it stands very low; and its chief distinguish- 
ing quality is negativeness. It is an attempt not to 
disobey any of the known laws of society and of social 
intercourse, 80 that a man can say, ‘‘I have done no 
wrong, so far as I know, in life: I have not lied; I 
have not cheated; J] bave not been cruel; I have not 
been an unkind father nor an unkind friend ; I have, 
so faras I know, done what was right, and avoided 
what was wrong”—all of which is very praiseworthy, 
and most excellent. If men could not get anything 
else I should urge them, at any-rate, to yet that, al- 
though it is only of the value of copper; although it is 
not of the value of silver, and still less of the value of 
gold. 

Then comes the additional element, next higher, not 
in the order of nature and development but in the 
order of spiritual value; that is, worship. The high- 
est form of worship, as it is supposed, is the one that 
is absolutely ignored in the New Testament; namely, 
veneration. The worship that obtains in cathedrals 
and in churches under hierarchies, and for the promo- 
tion of which stupendous efforts are put forth, and 
symbolization is brought into use, and appeals are 
made, is the worship of veneration, awe, conscious 
inferiority and imperfection which leads a man to bow 
down before God. That which is prevalent in all re- 
ligions, true or untrue, revealed or unrevealed, and 
which is thought by many to be the very essence of 
religion, by which a man recognizes the superiority of 
God and his own inferiority, is of the lowest value. 
Sonship takes the place of it. ‘‘ Now are we the sons 
of God ;” and God is royal. The sense of nobility and 
of exaltation into the liberty of sons of God—that 
is the spirit of the New Testament, and not the spirit 
of slaves. ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not slaves,” says 
Christ to his disciples, *‘ but friends.” The purport 
of the whole terminology of the New Testament is, 
“Open your hearts, and take me in as one of your- 
selves; make me a member of your family; I will 
come to you; I will abide with you; I will speak 
with you; I stand at the door knocking; open unto 
me.” 

On the other hand, the exaltation of men, in some 
aspects, to the level of God—in other words, the 
descent of God into the soul, and the ascent of the 
soul into the atmosphere of the Divine—that is the 
spirit of the New Testument. I do not, so far as I can 
remember, think you can find in the whole of the Gos- 
pels, nor in the letters of the Apostles, one single com- 
mand that is in the nature of veneration—that is, the 
prostration, the awe, of the soul before the magnitude, 
the glory and the distance of God. 

Then, a step higher than veneration (which is only 
a hand’s-breadth from barbaric fear and superstition, 
which belong to dimness, to uncertainty and tc doubt, 
that is not the unbeauteous part, but the part that flies 
between night and day in the twilight) comes the re- 
ligion of conscience ; both real conscience, as meas- 
ured by custom and law and ascertained duties, and 
ideal conscience, which works in original spheres 
under the inspiration of religion. There is much in 
this that is noble. A man who is attempting to build 
the foundations of his life upon integrity, who is seek- 
ing to treat all men as he would desire that they 
should treat him, and who makes duty, no matter how 
burdensome or painful it may be, his standard, has 
risen very high; but he has not wings. He belongs 
to the creatures that stil] walk upon the level of the 
earth. Conscience, with all its demands that grow as 
you fulfill them, and that, acting through the imagina- 
tion, keeps the man in a state of condemnation, while 
it makes strong men and men of integrity, holds men 
in bondage, so that the outcome of light and joy in 
them can never be seen. A body of theology that so 
acts as in fact to predominately inspire the conscience 
produces a diggjnct class of Christians that are very 
noble; Puritan Christians, pilgrim Christians, reform- 
ers, men that are of staunch disposition, but that are 


not men who have light, and sweetness, and beauty, 
and overflowing grace. They are deficient in the ele- 
ment of liberty. You shall see in meetings of men of 
conscience a perpetual sense of condemnation before 
God. They are eternally smiting on their breasts, 
and saying, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Though they have heard of ransom and of infinite 
overflowing mercy, though the resurrection morning 
has dawned upon them, though all the chants that 
have risen from triumphant souls, from the day of 
Christ to this day, are sounding in their ears, they are 
always afraid that they shall not be right. They are 
forever examining themselves, and are forever in a 
state of self-condemnation. They do not dare to go 
up lest they shall go into an atmosphere of spiritual 
pride. They are grand men in some respects, only it 


‘is a shame that they never blos-om. Good timber 


they are; but they never bear blossoms. 

Then comes the religion of love, fellowship, benevo- 
lence, charity, which always carries conscience with 
it, but also carries with it a sweet and rational con- 
science. This is unspeakably higher than a religion 
simply of the conscience, and it fills the soul with great 
composure. It changes its whole attitude before God. 
“* We are the sons of God; heirs of God, joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ.” 

Tt gives peace, oftentimes, that flows like a river. 
It is a religion that brings men into sympathy, into 
coéperative work, into congenial zeal, and makes duty 
pleasant. It is a religion that makes the yoke easy 
and the burden light. The yoke and the burden of 
conscience never are easy nor light. They never cease 
to gall men. 

But there is a state higher than this: the state of a 
conscious indwelling of God in the soul; the state of 
constant, habitual recognition of the presence, the 


. love and the peace of God, without being psycholog- | 


ical and technical. So it is real. Itis a sense of the 
admixture of divine and human nature in each one’s 
own personal self. 

This is a cloudy land; yet it does not perplex many 
men because they very seldom go up into it; but it is 
certainly the bighest reach. Where men have risen 
into that state of mind in which all their powers are 
willing to be obedient to the ministration of the spirit 
of God; where, however much in alternative mo- 
ments and unwatchful moments they are thrust here 
and there, however much want of symmetry and pro- 
portion there is in the development of their life and 
duty, men feel that nothing can separate them from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus—neither 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor length, nor 
breadth, nor life, nor death—and that they are indis- 
solubly wedded oae to another, they have reached, I 
suppose, the highest stage of Christian experience. 

In that stage of experience there will be great varia- 
tions. Men of larger nature and higher culture will 
certainly have a broader experience and rise higher 
than others. Men who have received at their birth a 
comparatively small endowment of spiritual elements 
will not attain to the height of those who are largely 
endowed with these elements. ‘‘God giveth to every 
man as it pleaseth him,” is the testimony of Scripture. 

Now, in respect to this conscious indwelling of God 
in the human soul, first, it cannot be described. That 
is right against the whole genius of the occidental 
mind, which assumes that nothing is to be believed 
which cannot be commuted into an idea or a fact. All 
that land which lies aside from definite knowledge, 
which is not susceptible ot proof, which cannot be 
accurately stated or made plain by intimations, is not 
to be taken for truth. Such is the reasoning of the 
mole which gnaws at the bottom of the bulb of a tulip, 
and says, ‘‘ They say that there is a blossom on the 
other end of it above the ground, but I never saw it or 
tasted it, and I do not believe there is.” 

I assert that no emotions can be described; that 
they are indescribable according to their value and 
volume, and that the higher and finer a man’s emotions 
are the less is he able to reduce them to any intellec- 
tual statement, and still less is he able to give them 
any form of word-statement. Words will excite ideas 
in a man according to the amount of experience which 
he has had in the use of them. For instance, when 
you say, ‘‘A mother’s love,” every mother instantly 
understands it, because she immediately goes back to 
what she has felt. But take the word Wve. Can you 
define it, or state anything about it in a way that will 
be at all adequate to the actual experience of the feel. 
ing itself? Does that word bound the experiences of - 
love in all its changes, in all its vicissitudes, in all its 
fluctuations, in all its harmonies, im all its curves of 
grace and beauty, in all its ivspirations and instincts, 
in all the sovereignty of it in every direction in a man’s 
soul? Orcan any other words add toit? Can they 
describe what is the track of the soul when it spreads 
its wings and in the fullness of recognized love gives 
out the volume of its treasures? Can any words com- 
pass the magnitude of that thing? : 

The higher the experience the more difficult it is to 
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describe; and when you rise into that atmosphere 
where the soul has conscious unity with God, the 
air is so subtle, and the sensibilities are so refined, 
that human language is simply contemptible. 

Neither can this state of experience be proved. One 
great mischief that has set men by the ears has been 
an attempt to philosophize. When a man comes into 
a high state of communion with God, and a conscious- 
ness of the joy of his salvation, and is very much con- 
trolled by it day by day, and goes off with a Wesleyan 
philosophy, and says, ‘‘This is periectisn,” then 
comes up a school of perfectionists. One man says 
his soul has been perfectly regulated to fulfill the will 
of God; and this is perfectionism. Then there are 
others who are attempting to lay down rules as to how 
to rise to a higher life; and then there is a philosophy 
of that. The moment I see a man putting forth a 
philosophy of perfection, or of a higher life, I know 
that his mind is caught in a spider’s web. It is not 
possible to form a perfect philusophy on this subject. 
It does not lie in the realm in which human philoso- 
phy is able totread. It is something as much higher 
than any such philosophy as the atmosphere above us 
is higher than the clouds. It stands simply in indi- 
vidual consciousness. A thousand persons can say, 
‘‘T am happy,” but they cannot say any more. In the 
blushing hours of first disclosure souls ring with un- 
imagined joys; and yet all they can do is to say noth- 
ing. The downcast eye, the glowing cheek, and the 
look of unutterable and iueffable joy are all the sym- 
bols that can be given of what they experience. 

This is one of the experiences which, like many in 
art, many in social intercourse and many in patriotic 
endeavor, rise so far above the ordinary level of work- 
a-day life that they stand simply in the consciousness 
of the person by whom they are possessed. When it 
is said, ‘‘I know that my redeemer liveth,” and the 
antagonist says, ‘‘How do you know ?” that is the 
end. There can be no answer. In regard to all higher 
emotions there is no demonstration exteriorly possible. 
And yet, tu the soul itself no argument against it, no 
dissuasion from it, no doubt concerning it, can shake 
in the slightest degree the certitude of it; for it is an 
experience that has been stamped there by the living 
presence of God; and the soul feels it, and says, ‘‘I 
know.” That is the final argument. 

But is it not possible to use this as an argument upon 
another? No, not by way of explanation. A person 
‘can simply say, ‘‘ You perceive that I am lifted above 
the ordinary cares and troubles of life. You recog- 
nize that I am very happy under circumstances in 
which otherwise I should be very unhappy. I run 
very light when very heavy burdens are resting upon 
me. Iam not living as I used to live. You see it, and 
know it. Itis the result of the conscious indwelling 
of God in my soul. That is ali I can tell you about it.” 

So the only argument we have respecting this state 
_ is our trust in those who experience it. If we behold 
a soul that is lifted above ordinary experience, that 
dwells in sweetness and beauty and peace every day, 
that is every day fragrant, and that every day rides 
over care as a goodly ship rides over the waves of the 
swelling sea, then we say, ‘I believe there is some- 
thing; what it is I do not know, but that there is 
something I believe.” 

** Let your light so shine before men, that they seeing your good 
works (your higher experiences) may glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.’ 

This, then, is the hidden life—a reality which ten 
thousand times ten thousand have witnessed to, though 
no man ever yet des:ribed it in poetry or oration. 
There is in the soul a chamber that is not often opened. 
Over all the side-lighted rooms in the house there is 
one chamber which has a crystal dome, and opens 
directly up into the face of God; and though not one 
man in ten thousand should unlock the door and enter 
in, to him that does unlock the door and enter in it is 
a fact and an experience. 

Now, to this there are many objections raised. It is 
said that men who profess to have such high attain- 
ments as these do not live any better than others. 
Well, all I have to say to that is, that there are 
spurious experiences as well as genuine ones. ‘‘ By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” Men who do walk 
among the events of life just as anybody else does—as 
selfish, as proud, and perhaps a little more spiritually 
proud—are persons who have not entered into this 
hidden life; who have not made this attainment. 

But it is said, ‘‘Such a doctrine is not conformable 
- bo the ordinary experience of Christians.” I am sorry 
to say that thisistrue. It is not conformable to the 
ordinary experience of Christians. I would that it 
were; I hope that one day it will be; but at present it 
isnot. If one ainis no higher than to be religious ac- 
cording to the patterns which he ordinarily sees in the 
Christian Church he will never reach the crystal 
chamber nor know the hidden life. But because the 
greatest number of men do not attain to great riches, 
is there no such thing asriches? Because every 
man cannot be a mathematician, cannot some men be 


mathematicians? Because there are a thousand poetast- 
ers, is there not one single poet? Because the average 
of politicians are selfish and sordid, are there no patriot 
statesmen —no luminous men? 

In regard to the whole round of experiences, there is 
the highest, and then there are gradations all the 
way down. So faras this higher state is concerned 
there are very few who rise into it; but the very fact 
that there are some who do rise into it is not invalidated 
by the fact that the great multitude do not. Many are 
called in this respect, while but few are chosen. 

There are, I think, such things as perfect truth, per- 
fect honesty and perfect disinterestedness. I believe 
there are in New York men who reach very near to 
ideal absolute truth; and because ninety-nine in a 
hundred do not, it does not follow that the one-hun- 
dredth does not. I believe that there are men who are 
just as honest as God—I mean in proportion to their 
knowledge and ability—and because there is but one 
in a thousand that is, it does not follow that the dis- 
honesty of the nine hundred and ninety-nine takes 
away the fact of the existence of the honesty of this 
one; and if there were but one person in this whole city 
who said, ‘‘I live with the consciousness of the pres- 
ence of my Saviour; I have that perfect peace which 
the world cannot give nor take away, and I live in the 
daily benediction and rest of the Spirit,” I would hail 
that one with ineffable joy and with faith in the exist- 
ence of it, and only say, ‘‘Il would to God that one 
were a hundred, and that multitudes believed it and 
reached up to it.” 

It is said, further, ‘‘If this exists, why do we not 
see and hear more of it?” I reply, that the perception 
of fine qualities depends upon the qualities of the man 
who perceives. 

How can a rough, rude, eating, drinking, sleeping, 
vulgar man know anything of the higher qualities 
either of social or of spiritual life? Did not Christ 
walk before men in the very beauty of holiness? and 
how many were there of the disciple band, to say 
nothing of the great crowd outside, who understood 
him? Here and there one; now and then a Nico- 
demus, who did not understand him, but felt him; 
mostly women—for women have a sensibility and ‘an 
intuition of the higher qualities that do not ordinarily 
belong to men. Since God has appointed them to be 
teachers of the young, and to bring them up, he has 
endowed them with a sense of superior qualities, that 
they may be fitted for this task, out of which comes 
the whole glory of the future. And in the history of 
our Saviour you will find that those who came nearest 
to understanding him, and who never wavered, either 
in the trial hour, in the hour of anguisb, or in the 
hour when he slept in darkness, were women. They 
could not give an account of themselves, nor could they 
give a reason why; but they felt it and knew it. 

So, if men say, ‘‘ Why do we not see ‘hese things 
and understand them?” I reply, ‘‘ Because you are 
dull of understanding. Eyes have you, but you see 
not; ears have you, but you hear not.” 

Again, it is said, ‘‘ Will not the teaching of this doc- 
trine lead to fanaticism?” I suppose it will. Indeed, I 
have seen a great deal of fanaticasm that resulted from 
it. I have seen a thousand persons that I thought had 
this beautiful life, and I have seen a great many people 
who thought they had it, and talked about it, but in 
whom I thought there was a manifestation of spiritual 
pride more than anything else. Not that I doubted the 
reality of the state, but that I doubted the reality of its 
existence in them. That the teaching of this doctrine 
will work upon many imaginations, I cannot doubt ; 
but can you show me any department of education 
which has not its liabilities in this direction? Of all 
heresies there is none like that of being dead before 
one dies. The most stupid of all heresies is that of 
poking through the world, munching life as an ox 
munehes grass, with the head eternally down to the 
earth, in a coarse, vulgar experience—‘‘the practical 
common sense life,” as itis called. Men by thousands, 
by swarming millions, live in that unproductive life, 
and nobody thinks there is any danger in it; but when 
there is one who undertakes to break away from that 
degraded life and go up into a higher state, men say, 
‘*There is danger of enthusiasm.” But do people gen- 
erally fal! up a precipice? Do people generally put 
fences on the sides of mountains for fear that men 
shall tumble up to the top of them? And under the 
trials and temptations of life is there danger that men 
will go up too fast ortoofar? Is not the spirit of 
sloth or sluggishness the great danger? and may we 
not say anything that will draw men away from that? 
Is not whatever will rescue men from that which is 
base to be rejoiced over and tried abundantly? What 
if, out of every five who seek this higher life, four fail. 
The success of the one is worth the endeavor. Because 
there are counterfeiters we are not to throw away good 
money. There could not be any counterfeits if there 
were not good money. And because men are striving 
for this higher and nobler life, led, not by the Spirit of 
God, but by their own internal conoeits, it does not 


follow at all that your mother and my mother did not 
find it and enter into it, though they never said a word 
about it. 

_ Such was my mother’s enthusiasm of this secret and 
hidden life that, sitting and reading a work on heaven, 
her spirit left her body, and she fainted with the ex- 
cess of sympathy; and yet never, in letter or by word, 
did she speak a syllable of her experience. It was her 
life. was she. 

Are there not many of you that know persons who 
have been lying for years bedridden, persons who have 
stepped out of the ranks in the great march for honor 
and wealth, and who evidently live so much higher 
than you that you felt awe in their presence, not from 


any pretension on their part, but because their purity 


made you feel your impurity, and their habitual eleva- 
tion made you feel your habitual low-mindedness ? 

There is such an exp¢rience; and although the way 
to seek it is not the way of fanaticism, yet, if the dan- 
gers were a thousand where there is one, I would teach 
it and preach it; for that way lies the development 
of human experience, human life, human character. 

‘*Such a state of experience as this,” it is said, ‘‘is 
not compatible with the rude grinding conditions of 
daily life. It is simply impossible to carrv on life, as 
life is organized, and be in that state in which you are 
at perfect peace with God, and not at discord all the 
way through.” Well, he that will save his life shall 
lose it, and he that is willing to lose it shall save it. If 
life is worth more to you, with its amenities, its honors 
and pleasures, than this inspiration of eternity, than 
this companionship of the soul of God in your soul, 
choose. If you take the lower you have its immuni- 
ties and remunerations. If you take the higher you 
take it with all its neccessary conditions. 

Here is the Apostle John’s opinion of this matter, in 
the Word of God. In his first epistle, in the fifth chap- 
ter and fourth verse, we read: 

** Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the worid, and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of 
God?” 

A man who is in possession of this consciousness, a 
man whose upper sight keeps before bim the eternal 
realities of the future (heaven, the glory of God, the in- 
heritance of the saints, the witnesses that have gone 
up and that are our helpers, whose voices cry from the 
battlements above, night and day, to us in our weary 
struggling, ‘‘Come, come ”)—such a man’s faith holds 
him near to God ; and to him it may be said, ‘‘ This is 
your victory, even your faith.” 

But I say that the highest inspirations of a man ina 
moral direction give him the purest reason in practical 
matters. More than half the difficulties of conducting 
human affairs arise from the fact that men’s processes 
are rendered complex. There is a want of simplicity 
und trusting faith. To a man whose soul, morning 
and night, is bathed in the water of the river of life, to 
a man who says, ‘‘I dwell in God, and God dwells in 
me,” the affairs of life are simplified. He sees along a 
straight line to the proper ends as other men do not. 
There is more even in worldly affairs for a man who is. 
living on the higher plane than there is for a man who 
is living on any lower plane in himself. It is a re- 
formed life indeed. Business is never so easy to men 
as when they are under the influence of the highest in 
spirations, and the greatest nearness to God. I have 
heard the testimony of men when, in revivals, they 
were lifted up so that as a transient experience heaven 
was as real to them as the earth; and the glory of 
Christ shone out upon their daily path; and they testi- 
fied that they never carried their business so easily, 
and never managed men so easily, and never were so 
muck masters of themselves, as when they lived clos- 
est t» God. 

“Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 

But if it were not so, a more successful life should 
follow from the purified wisdom that comes from see- 
ing God and dwelling with him. 

** What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ?” 

The life to come is better than the life that now is. 
Glory and honor and immortality are worthy of an 
sacrifice. Pluck off your right hand, pluck out your 
right eye, yield anything for the sake of eternity. Give 
your life, and youwill saveit. You will save not only 
that life which is to come, but the life that now is—for 
the highest piety is the highest wisdom and the high- 
est statesmanship that men shall know in this world. 

If, then, any of you are seeking, with some doubt, 
this hidden life, if any of you are looking wistfully in 
the direction of the higher Christian experience, oh, my 
brother, oh, my sister, do not be discouraged. Open 
wide the door, and say, ‘‘ Come in, Lord Jesus. Spiri 
of promise, enter. Cleanse me, and dwell with me.” 
For, of all the blessings of this life, and of all the 
blessedness of the life to come, there is none compara. 
ble with that which shall be yours when God pours his 
own happiness and peace into the full-urned souls 
those who seek to trust him and love him. 
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ATTACHMENTS OF ANIMALS. 

[In his Two Years in Victoria,” Howitt 
gives an interesting account of the fondness 
dizplayed by an Australian stork for a man. | 
This bird, kuown as the companion,” prob- 
ably on account of his social habits, forms | 
strong attachments for people. There was 
one at a store on the Bendigo, says Mr. How- 
itt, running about the diggings, and though , 
often, apparently, in jeopardy from the huge 
dogs that hunted it, it would not go away. 
Its great attraction was a stockman, whom it | 
followed about on his rounds. When he came 
ou* of his abode in the morning, the bird be- 
gan to leap and flap its wings and run round : 
hima, making the most extraordinary cries; it 
would then make great jumps, as high as the | 
man’s head, cutting the oddest figure with its 
long legs, its flapping wings, and its gaping 
beak. The stockman would then say toit: 
**Come along, mate; let us go to the horses;” 
when it would leave off its capering and cries, | 
and walk along soberly by his side. When 
the man went up toa horse on one side, the 
bird would go upto it onthe other, to stop. 
it; but if the horse offered tocome toward it, 
it hopped away nimbly, and sought protec- 
tion by the man. Wherever its human com-: 
penion went, there was the bird to be seen, ' 
stalking along at his side. 

But the fiercest and apparently least tam- 
able of beasts sometimes show this un- 
accountable preference for man. An ancient. 
author remarks that, notwithstanding the 
meny instances of such attachments which he 
had heard of, he declined to believe them, 
until he saw a =lymx, that he had re-' 
ce‘'ved from Africa, so affected to- 
wards one of his men that he could no 
longer doubt. When my man was present,” 
he remarks, *‘the beast would use many 
notable enticements and pleasant motions; 
anc when he was going hold him back, and. 
lock after him when he was gone, very sad in 
his absence, but most jocund when he re- 
turnea; and when my man went from me, 
tho beast expressed his love with continual 
sickness, 1nd after some few days died.” 

An aceount of a cat which displays intense 
ard unaccountable partiality for a certain 
bey in one of our great public schools was 
recently brought under our own notice. The 
boys of a particular ward, to the number of. 
about thirty, sleep in a row of beds side by ' 
sice. Every morning when it is about time 
to get up, the cat belonging to the ward finds 
its way to its favorite boy, whois not known 
to have done anything to propitiate it, jumps 
on to his bed, nestles down by his side, and 
purring and caressing, endeavors in every 
possible way to manifest its affection for him. | 
Jns day, owing to some alteration of the 
eds, it jumped on the wrorg one; and when | 
the occupant attempted to stroke it, it became | 
enraged, scratched him, and flew off to its. 
favorite boy. Madame Helvetius had a cat: 
which would not allow anyone but its mistress | 
to feed or caress it, and which never at- 
tempted to molest the birds which she kept. | 


When its darling mistress died, the poor. 
animal was removed from the room ; but the | 
next morning it found its way back, and was 
crying piteously. After the funeral. it was 
missed, and ultimately was discovered on —d 
grave, dead of grief. 

In the Biographia Hibernia,” an 
anecdote is told of sucha friendship between | 
a man and a wolf. A large tame wolf 
that had been brought up from a cub 
or board ship was particularly attached . 
to a certain lieutenant. A violent storm 
overtook the vessel, and its destruction 
appeared certain. The poor animal was sensi- 
ble of the danger, and whilst its howling was 
most piteous it could not be driven from the | 
side of its friend. When the ship broke up, | 
both the officer and the wolf got on to a mast, 
but were several times washed off, yet again 
anc again, by helping each other, contrived 
to regain their frail hold. At last the man 
became benumbed, and so, although they had | 
drifted to no great distance from the shore, 
finding that he was unable to support himself. 
ary longer, he gave a farewell look and prob- | 
ably an endearing word to his vulpine friend, 
which loosened its hold on the mast, and | 
clasping its fore-paws ro und its inaster’s neck | 
they sank together. 
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son’s life, of his herofe and persistent fight against 
Slavery, of hia allies and his opponents, and of the 
influences that aided and those which impeded the 
great struggle for freedom. 


* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Pubiishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
. 17 East 17th St., New York. 


Fine Art Gift Books for Young People. 


A.C Armstrong & Sou 


HAVE JUST READY: 
UNIFORM WITH “AFTERNOON TEA,’ 


The May Blossom. 


Or, THE PRINCESS AND HER 
PEOPLE. 


One quarto volume, handsomely bound. 
Price $2.50. Quite in advance of its prede- 
cessors in eugraving, original designs and 
color-printing, executed by Dalziel Brothers, 
from original paintings. 


II. 
Shakspearian Tales in Verse. 


A RHYMING VERSION OF SOME OF 
THE POPULAR PLAYS OF SHAK E- 
SPEARE.,. 


ONE HUNDRED full-pages of colored and 
other Illustrations, from ORIGINAL DE- 
SIGNS, one royal quarto quarto volume, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, gilt side and edges. 
Price, 33. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Copies sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of printed price 
b 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York. er 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 
Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 


J, M. STODDART & CO,, 


Publishers, 
727 Chestnut Street, - - 


Philadelphia. | 


OUT? 
The Gem of Holiday Books 


"LYRICS OF HOME-LAND.” 


New Volume of Poems of Home. 


By Eugene J. Hall, 8vo., cloth, full gilt, $3. On 
eavy, tinted plate-paper, richly bound in black 
and gold, and profusely and elexantly illustrated. 


The Most Beautiful Book of the Year. 


‘* His poems come home to the people’s hearts.’’— 
(Tribune, Chicago. 

‘*Grace, smoothness, elegance, with quiet good 
humor, sharp hits, generous sentiments, and true- 
neas to nature.”’—[{Inter Ocean, Chicago. 

**It is rarely that such elegance of typography, of 
illustration, of gilding and binding comes to our 
table. Mr. Hallis wel! knownin the West, and his 
poems, wherever they appear, command attention.” 
—[{The Interior, Chicago. 

** There is a homelike sweetness and humor in 
these ballads that makes the reading rare enjoyment. 
Since the publication of Carlton’s Farm Ballads, we 
have seen nothing so full of plain, familiar, rustic 
Chicago. 


Also, a New Edition of that most elegant and popu- 
lar Holiday book, 


SONGS OF YESTERDAY, 


By B. F. Taylor, &vo., cloth, full gilt, 83. 


For sale by Baker, Pratt & Co., 19 Bond Street, and 
by booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


S: C. CRIGGS & CO,, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 
Dr. Cuyler’s Travels. 


FROM THE 


NILE TO NORWAY 


AND HOMEWARD. 
By the Rev. T. L. CUYLER, D.D. 12mo. $1.50, 


THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 


A Tale. By the author of the ** Wide, Wide 
World.” 12mo. $1.75. 


UNIFORM WITH 


The End of a Coil...... 


*,” Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Miss Havergal’s Life & Works 


By ber Sister. 81.7 
COMPENSATION AND OTHER DEVOTIONAL 

15 
MY KING and KEPT FOR THE MASTER'S USE. 

In one volume, fine edition, gilt edge.... 1.450 
RED LETTER DAYS: a Birthday book... .85 


Also the following books, bound in cloth, at 25 
cents each: 

The Royal Invitation; Royal Commandments ; My 
King; Kept forthe Master's Use; Loyal Responses ; 
Royal Bounty; Morning Bells; Little Pillows; 
Morning Stars. 

Sold by Booksellers, or sent by mail, postnvaid, on 
—— of price by the Publishers, ANSON D. F. 
RANDOLPH & CoO., 800 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York, Fractions of the dollar may be sentin 
postage stamps. 


“Eloquently Uitered’—Western Uhristian Advocate, 
ISMS OLD AND NEW. 


By GEO. C. LORIMER, D.D. 
Cloth. 12mo.. $1.50. 


** The productions of a master mind.’—{Christian 
Messenger, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


**Marked with animation, earnestness and elo- 
quence.*’—[Boston Daily Advertiser 

‘*The treatment throughout is masterly. The 
argument is cowent, the range of illustration wide 
and rich, the matter fresh, and the method origina! 
and striking.’’—{The Standard, Chicago. 


** This series of sermons demonstrates the richt of 
the author to a place among the first preachersin the 
English tougue. They show wide reading and great 
originality, and are written in a style that was born 
and not made. They deal with the various unbeliefsa 
of the day with a vigor of thought and collocation of 
authorities that must render them of great value. 
The volume demonstrates the ability of the author 
to strong, original thinking.”’—[{Chicayo Alliance. 


Sold by BAKER, PRATT & CO., 19 Bond 8St., and 
by all booksellers; or will be sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 


Publishers, Chicago, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


For the purpose of enabling 
those who wish to make selec- 
tions of Christmas Cards before 
the Holiday rush begins, we have 
parts our usual large variety of 
choicest goods. Every conveni- 
ence will be offered ladies and 
others to examine cards comfort- 
ably and at their leisure. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


713 Broadway, ~ New York. 


A Delizhtful Holiday Book for Boys & Girls. 


THE GOLDEN 


BOOK OF TALES. 


Readings in the Legendary Lore of 
ALL NATIONS. 
EDITED BY 


William Swinton and George R. Cathcart. 
Cloth. Gilt Cover. 
Numerous Illustrations of the highest artistic order. 
340 pages. 


Price, $2.50. 


Can be ordered through booksellers, ‘or will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


This is one of the handsomest books of the season, 
and one of the inost attractive for young people. In 
its preparation, the wide domain of folk-lore of ail 
nations has been explored, and those beautiful crea 
tions that have delighted and instructed successive 

enerations have been selected and edited with refined 

iterary taste and the greatest care. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


**Quaint and happy Child Songs.”—[{N. Y. Tribune. 


TUTTI ERUPT: 


A BOOK OF CHILD SONGS. 


By Laura LEDYARD and W. T. PETERS. 


Designed and illustrated by Alfred Brennan and D. 
Clinton Peters, 


**4 handsome child’s book. There is no end of phi- 
losophy in verses of a character older people can ap- 
preciate.’’—{N. Y. Daily Times. 

**A beautifully illustrated volume, The songs are 
charming bits of verse, and fsr above the ceneral run 
of poetry found in books of the kind.”’—{Evg. Tran- 
script (Boston). 


PRICE, $1.50. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid and 
carefully boxed, to any address on receipt of the 
price. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 


* 18 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BrightBooks 


Apples of Gold. 


vet weekly for 1851, with large, clear 
type, and hundreds of —, four of them nicely 
colored. Cloth back, illuminated side. 4to. 50cta, 


Little Margery. 


A’most charming story, illustrated with seven 
full-page cuts. Elegant cover. 4to. 50 cts. 


Views from Nature. 


_ Square quarto, with forty finest wood-cuts 
printed in tint, with story and verse to explain 
the pictures. Bright cover, entirely new. 50 cts. 


Sunshine for Rainy Days. 


Our popular book for little people, with big 
type and picture on every other page. A most taking 
book, with cover to match. 4to. 96 pp. 50 cts. 


Stories of Long Ago. 


Bible stories told ina most delightful way by 
“Faith Latimer.” Each book has a full-page pict- 
ure ——_ in eight colors, besides eight others in 
black, 4 books. 4to. Price, 25 cts. each. 


Beasts and Birds. 


A most popular series of children’s books, com- 
bining amusement and instruction. The engravings 
are the finest wood-cuts, made expressly for this 
work, and the whole’ meets a want among the chil- 
dren. 4to. 64 pp. 4 books. 25 cts each. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


150 Nassau St, N. ¥., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 
75 State St., Rochester, 50 Madison St., 
Chicago, 767 Market St., San Francisco. 


Superior Singing Books! 


*. > For Singing Classes and 
Day Schools. Perfec 

Song Magic & 
The best collection af e 


elementary exercises. 


ylees, ete,, ever published. Choice Hymn Tunes an 
Anthems! Alllive teachers will ‘‘ hail it 
with delight!” Notice the size and price: 160 


pages. - $5.00 per doz. 


Straub’s Chorus Book 
nstitutes, 


Advanced Classes, Associations, etc. This book con- 
tains the best music inthe world! Sacred and Secu- 
ar. The beat concert pieces ever written ! Don’t 
fail to examine it. Only Svc. $5.00 per doz, 


Convention and Choir 


ence. 200 pages 

of beautiful Anthems, and a few choice Hymn Tunes. 

It also contains 100 pages of sparkling Glees, and in- 

eludes a short and attractive elementary department, 

Hundreds af choira have already adsoted it, while 

many of the leading convention men are using it. 
ages. $1.00. $10.00 per doz, 


Examine these books. emphatically the 
best! Sent on receipt of re price. 8 en 
pages and circulars free. 


S. W. STRAUB, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Publisher of Music Books for Day Sch 8 
Classes and Sunday-Schools. 


|tory for 1881. 


BEAUTIES OF 


SACRED SONG. 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred 
Songs of the day wi!l be a most valuable addition to. 
our libraries, and is full of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gou- 
nod, Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart and 
Pinsnti, and there are more than 30 others of good 
Gounod’s Green Hill far away,” Faure’s 
** Palm Branches,” and Abt’s *“* Above the Stara,” 
indicate the high character of the compositions, 
which are 5S in number. 


Price $2.00 Boards; $2.50 Cloth. 


THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY 


This inspiring title belongs to anew SONG BOOK 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, just out. It is by Abbey 
& Munger, who made a decided success in their 
last book, ** White Robes,” and who in this new 
compuation furnish a number of the sweetest me!l- 
odies ever placed in a collection of the kind. 160 
pages, and abont as many songs, many of them 
adapted to the Prayer Meeting as well as in the 
Sunday-School. Price 35 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditrson & Co., 
S43 Browiway, New York. 


New Carols for Christmas 


NOW READY. 


ANNUAL No. 12. 


Biglow & Main’s Christmas Annuals have 
been more extensively used than any others, and with 
great satisfaction. No. 12 contains 7 beautiful Car- 
ols by Messrs. Lowry, Doanr, Matin, and others. 
Price, 83.000 per 100 copics. Each of the back 
Numbers at same price. 

*,” May be ordered through any Bookseller. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
YORK, CHICAGO. 


Ready. 
New Volume by CunnincHamM GEIKIF, 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


Volume 3. 
From Samson to Solomon. Sixteen Engravings and 
* Index. 493 pages. Price $1.50, 
This admirable book opens tothe general public 
the results of wide and careful research, and of the 
best modern scholarship in the fie!d of which it treats. 


We know of none ao fitted by combination of desira- 
ble qualities to instruct general readers. 


*,* For Sale by all Booksellers. 
James Pott, Publisher, Astor Place, N. ¥ 


RAMBLES THROUGH our COUNTRY 


A new, fascinating, and exceedingly instructive 
GEOGRAPHICAL GAME, that entertains both old and 
young. 


Agents Wanted, Ladies or Gentlemen. 


Now is the time to take orders for Christmas Delivery. 
Send for and liberal] terins. Addreas 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Conn. 
| Book Sent Free. Address GQ. 


A DOLLA Fllineton, Williamebure, N. Y. 
EDUCATIONAL, 


ASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berk- 
shire Co. 
ELMWOOD INSTITUTE 

for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
Private instruction a specialty. Terms largely re- 
duced. From JdudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
longapatron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal has had 
a long and successful experience in the care and edy- 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no school where al! the surroundings seem so well 
suited to insure study and progress.” 

General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patrog 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin- 
ion. Reference may be made to Messrs. Samuel and 
Carver Remington, Dlion, N. Y. 


| AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS, 
1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teacherg, 
3. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
8. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
Good Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and College Directory. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Building, cor. Broadwa ourteen 
Street, New Soult, 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Forcign, 

For every department of instruction, low or hich, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St., near University Pl., N. ¥. 


eS in search of schools for their children 

will find prospectuses of the best in the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direc 
At office sree; by mail, Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


RS. 8S. L. CAD WS BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies? Weet End Institute, New 

Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities, Send 
for circular. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIV., No. 20, 


Science and Art 


ONE OF THE Finest LIKENESSES OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD 
is the Bierstadt portrait, pubiished by E. B. Treat, 
757 Broadway, New York. The negative wa3 taken 
at a special sitting expressly arranged for Mr. Bierstadt, 
and this artotype was reproduced from the photograph. 
It was the favorite portrait of himself with General 
Garfield, who ordered one hundred copies of it just 
previous to his assassination, and is an admirable like- 
ness, full of strength and with fine lines of character 
and intelligence. 


ImporTaNt, 1F TRUE.—A rumor comes from Venice 
that Baccelli, the Minister of Instruction, has ordered 
that the pictures lying rolled up and uncared for inthe 
Ducal Palace and the Academy of Belle Arti shall be 
brought to light: and that there have been discovered 
among them Carpaccios, Tintorettos, Giorgiones, 
Giovanni Bellinis, Palma Giovannis, and Nivarinis— 
many of them in excellent preservation and unknown 


to fame. 


Tae Sympuony Socisty.—The musical season for New 
York was opened a week ago Saturday evening by the 
first concert of the New York Symphony Society. The 
orchestral programme, under the spirited lead of Dr. 
Damrosch, was the attraction of the concert, although 
Signor Campanini appeared twice. He always creates 
enthusiasm in a New York audience, under any cir- 
cumstances; but his absence would not have subtracted 
much from the musical excellence of the occasion ; he 
is far more in place on the Operatic stage than ina 
Symphony Concert. The programme for the orchestra 
consisted of Beethoven’s Overture ‘*Coriolanus,” 
Brahms’ Overture, ‘‘Academic Festival” and the 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” by Berlioz. The “ Aca- 
demic” overture was entirely new, and was the most 
enjoyable work, from a purely musical standpoint, of 
the evening. It was composed only a year ago, when 
the degree of LL.D. was conferred on Brahms by the 
University of Breslau. It has for its themes several 
German student songs, and is beautifully constructed. 
The “Symphonie Fantastique” has been performed 
in New York before. It is supposed to represent the 
dreams of a young lover who in a moment of despond- 
ent passion takes poison that produces sleep instead 
of death. He hears and sees his loved one, who is 
represented by a certain musical theme, in everything 
and everywhere—in the fields, at a ball, and finally in 
a horrible dance by witches. As may be imagined, it 
is not beautiful; but it is most extraordinary in its 
musical effects. The symphony is really a collection 
of musical curiosities, and does not touch the deep 
emotions. The concert was in every respect a success, 
and a rich foretaste of the delights the musical public 
may now look forward to in the future concerts of the 


Society. 


Mae. Apeuina Patti.—On Wednesday evening, at 
Steinway Hall, Madame Adelina Patti made her re- 
appearance in New York, after an absence of twenty- 
one years, and was made the recipient of as brilliant 
a reception and as warm a welcome as could possibly 
have been accorded. The warmth of the appreciation 
and the demonstrations of esteem were exceptional, 
and reminded one of the excitability and unrestrained 
display of admiration that characterize Continental 
audiences. It is a rare occasion when an American 
audience and an artist are so en rapport that the former 
is roused, as if electrically, by the utterance of a single 
note, or hushed into silence by a simple ballad; and 
not only was Madame Patti’s audience thus swayed, 
but was thrown into an agitated state of expectancy 
by the simple movement of the curtain that admitted 
her to the stage. Madame Patti appeared in four 
numbers that were well adapted to show the charac- 
teristics of her singing; in the ‘*‘Ah! Forse é lui” 
(Traviata) and the ‘‘Shadow Song” from ‘ Dinorah” 
she displayed an unexcelled brilliancy of vocalization, 
an elegance of phrasing and an artistic appreciation of 
the music that were beyond all praise. ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home” and the two Scotch ballads given as encores 
were sung with rare grace and skill, but not with less 
appreciation than the more elaborate numbers, and 
indeed were as little in keeping with the rest of the 
programme as a meadow daisy would be in a hot-house 
bouquet. The chief interest and honors of the evening 
were naturally centered in Mme. Patti, the other art- 
ists receiving but little more than courteous apprecia- 
tion, with the exception of Nicolini, who was recalled 
after the ‘‘Trovatore” number with warm applause, 
giving the familiar ‘‘ Donna é Mobile” from Rigoletto 
as an encore. The concert was of unequal merit, and 
apart from the singing of Mme. Patti was not 
more conspicuous for its excellence than the ma- 
jority of concerts given here; in one or two instances 
falling into mediocrity, notably in the case of the 
pianist and the distressing resurrection of ‘‘ Nancy 
Lee.” 


f orrespondence. 


“THE BEST OF WEEKLY PAPERS.” 


Dear Sir: 

In my opinion The Christian Union is the best of weckly 
papers —religious or secular. Itis, certainly, the best I have 
ever read. In these busy days, wherein men who lead 
active lives have not leisure to search among a multitude of 
current items for the saliert facts, the compend of news in 
The Outlook is invaluable, particularly as they are there 
treated with philosophic liberality, and their sociologic and 
religious significance fully interpreted. 

[ desire, also, to bear testimony to the help that I have re- 
ceived in the exposition of the subjects outlined by the Inter- 
national Lessons. and here I am impelled to say, When will 
the lessons be taught, universally, with special reference to 
spiritual truth as the subject and the object? Geographical 
facts, historical data, and particulars of the Jewish ritual are 
at present the chief lessons that are taught. We need heart 
lessons, not rote lessons. I need not point out the distine- 
tion that I desire to make in the terms that are usually 
syronymous. 

Iam a Baptist minister and a teacher; but I deplore the 
literalism of the pulpit and Sabbath-school instruction that 
is so prevalent. ‘* Qui hwret in litera, hwret in cortice.” Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts, certainly, cannot be accused of this. The ma- 
terial objects that she uses, or advises others to use, direct 
attention to spiritual objccts of study. 

My affection for The Christian Union is the only excuse 
that I can offer for the length of this letter; so I wiil close 
with the wish that its circulation may continue to increase. 

Your brother in Christ, 6.7. 

October 13, 1881. 


WELCOME VISITOR.” 


For ten years the Union has been a welcome visitor in our 
family—always paid forin advance. To me especially, be- 
ing much of the time an invalid, and deprived of church 
privileges, it has been companion, teacher and friend, that 
[ felt lcould not do without. But forthe past year times 
have been hard with us, and when the year closed the money 
could not be spared to renew; yet you kindly sent it from 
week to week, and I| often felt I onght to write and send at 
least my promise to pay. but delayed, hoping I could send 
the money: and yesterday a debt was paid which enables me 
todoso. And here let me express my thankfulness to you 
and Mr. Beecher for benefit received through your words: 
friends whom I may never behold on earth but whom I look 
forward to meeting with joy when we are gathered home. 

Yours very sincerely, Miss A. 8. 

Oct. 18, 1881, 


ce SPECIAL EDUCA TOR.” 


Rev. Lyman Abbott: 

DEAR S1R—I wish to testify to the satisfaction with which 
I have read The Christian Union. The general arrangement 
of matter as wellas the type and paper are exceptionally 
good; but what most gratifies me is the masterly manner in 
which you handle the leading questions of the day, in the- 
ology and doctrine. “The advanced positions, fearlessly and 
ably maintained, seem to me to make The Christian Union 
a special educator of Christian people and leader of Christian 
thought. Your effort to scrape off the barnacles from the 
ship ** Christian Progress,”’ doubtless seems to many of your 
readers iconoclastic, but to me it is but the advancement 
which comes by growth in every department of life and lit- 
erature. Yours truly, C. 8. Coon. 

Boston, Oct. 24, 1381. 


KIND WORDS. 


I wonder if you editors are not often sustained in your 
arduous labors by thethought of how many souls you console 
and strengthen by your brave, strong words. I find nothing 
in the reading of the day so soul-inspiring and thought- 
developing, while at the same time reasonably agreeable and 
entertaining, as the editorials and other articles of The 
Christian Union. Very truly yours, Mrs. G. W. C. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


THANKS FOR THE INGERSOLL EDITORIAL. 


I sit down to thank you for the Ingersoll editorial, having 
but just risen from the perusal of his diatribes. Those i)lus- 
trations of the ‘‘ chestout burr,” and ‘‘printer’s ink,’’ and 
‘*binder’s boards,” are admirable; the first will stick. I 
am not quite sure that lngersoll’s mood of mind was entirely 
the result of the effort to put ‘religion on a dogmatic 
basis.” I seem to seemarks of a pre-disposition in him. 

Yours as ever, R. P. Howarp. 

RocKPorRtT, Mass., Oct. 28. 


THE 8. 8S. LESSON. 


Dear Christian Union: 

Week after week have I been reading your exposition of 
the Sunday-School Lesson. That exposition is sui generis. 
Among all our numerous expositions there is, in my judg- 
ment, nothing like it. Constantly am I reminded of Kitto’s 
‘Daily Bible Readings,” and I am very sincere when I[ say 
that your expositions of the Sunday-Schoo! Lessons can well 
afford to stand alongside of Kitto’s work and suffer no more 
detriment than does a picture of Turner’s hanging in close 
proximity to one of Claude’s. These expositions of yours 
have been of the spirit rather than of the letter—a kind of 
exposition absolutely essential to the understanding of the 
letter—without which the letter remains dead. My sugges- 
tion is that they be published separately from The Christian 
Union, so that we may have something readable on these 
great Biblical themes to put into the hands of intelligent 
young men and young women ; readable, and yet everywhere 
indicating how much of research and thought has been done 
before writing. Moreover, there is no closing of the eyes and 
ears to what is said and written by the nineteenth century 


school of Bibliealists. And this is why your expositions have 
even & greater value than those of Kitto. I am sure that 
very many of your readers must have often wished that these 
papers could be preserved to them in some such form as I sug- 
gest. They have a permanent value and a character of their 
own. If anything uf the same kind, or as good, has been 
issued, I have not been fortunate enough to cross its path. 
There is no special pleading in these papers of yours, and no 
apology, but a determination to get at the heart of things. 
Hence their great value. 
Yours fraternally, 
BROOKLINE, Maas., Oct. 7, 1831. 


REUEN THOMAS. 


FROM ONE WHO IS NOT A SUBSCRIBER. 


I was recently so much interested in an article republished 
in the **Standard of the Cross,” entitled ‘Past Finding 
Out,” that I sent for several copies of the paper containing 
it. You will allow me to say to you that you have expressed 
in that article my own views and feelings far better than | 
could do. 

Will you have the kindness to send me some two or three 
copies of your paper containing said article ? 

Very respectfully yours, E. H. Downine. 

CLERMONT, Iowa. 


TOO VALUABLE TO DESTROY. 


Inasmuch as I estimate the worth of a religious papér to 
me by its intellectuality and spirituality, with tremendous | 
emphasis upon the conjunctive conjunction, I would sooner 
part company with any one of the papers I take than with 
The Christian Union. It is the only paper which—knowing 
how filed away papers accumulate—I regard as too valuable 
to destroy. Thereis only one thing lacking to make it, as 
a whole, the most valuable book in my library, and that is the 
want of an index. Could you not ascertain, through the 
paper, whether or not a sufficient number would invest in an 
index to make it worth your while to get one up? With best 
wishes, I remain, Yours truly, G. K. W. 

Peoria, 


AN ATTENTIVE READER. 


Sir: Weare not church-goers, but it cannot be said that we 
are heathen, for every Sabbath we listen toa sermon from 
the lips of Mr. Beecher, and find therein comfort, and con- 
solation, and the removal of many perplexities. Travelers 
—except toward the ‘* undiscovered country ”—we certainly 
are not; but through the imayinative and singularly enter- 
taining records of Eliot McCormick we hold pleasant inter- 
course with the people of the over-seas. To Christian philos 
ophy we make no pretense ; but can we become utterly bar- 
barians so long as we take delight in the speculations of L. 
A.? Would it be possible for us to become indifferent to the 
claims of our dumb animals, we, who fiave listened to the 
story of ** Only a Dog’’? And living, as we do, within sound, 
and almost sight, of the sea, and s®metimes gazing at it 
through the eyes of her who once beheld it ‘‘At Flood Tide,”’ 
is there any danger of our sinking, intellectually, to the level 
of the savages of the antipodes? We trust we can answer 
these questions in the negative. Finally, we are not rebels, 
and of our own accord out of the Union we will not go; and 
cherish the hope that we shal! not be driven into exile. Bear 
with usa while longer, we beg of you. 


Oct. 20, 1881. Mus. C. L. 


ON THE BICYCLE. 
My Dear Christian Union: 

‘**One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” The 
Common and Public Garden keep Boston democratic in 
her tastes and sympathies in spite of State Street, Harvard 
College, and the Back Bay. Although a stranger to the Rev. 
Marcus D. Buell, I find my heart going eut to him since 
reading his bicycle trip from New York to Boston. Only 
those who have ridden the wheel can read the spirit as well 
as the letter of the article. 

There is music in short meter as well as long. It has 
never been my privilege to ride hundreds of miles upon a 
stretch, but I want to bear testimony to the usefulness of the 
‘* wheel” as a daily exercise; fearing lest some who read the 
sketch may put off present profit in hope of future pleasure. 
I came into possession of a ‘‘ Standard Columbia” last sum- 
mer, learned to ride as soon as possible, and take a daily 
race about the suburbs of Boston. A morning spent in the 
study, the early afternoon in calling, tires both head and 
heart. As the sun slopes westward I don my uniform, re- 
mount my steed, and for one or two hours turn my back 
upon books and men, and use the temple of nature as the 
British used the Old South Church, for a riding school. 

Fields, farms, estates, towns roll by in panoramic vision. 
Gliding as noiselessly as a shadow, the bicycle bears me up 
hill and down, along levels, around corners, past pedestri- 
ans and carriages, till the red blood rushes to the finger tips, 
the nerves tingle, the head grows rested, and the heart light. 

The centaur of future art and poetry will be a man ona 
wheel. Ezekiel’s mysterious imagery finds a new meaning, 
and we learn by experience there is life in the wheel. I 
sometimes wonder if the telegram speeding on its flery course 
ever pities the slower steam-—coach ; if so, I can sympathize 
with it, as my net-work of wires bears me past fvot and 
horse. 

And now at home again, pores all open, flesh all aglow. 
blood bounding, head clear, stomach clamorous, and, best of 
all, at night I learn the meaning of David’s experience, ‘‘I 
laid me down and slept.” 

I say Amen! to my brother’s ‘‘hope that many of my min-. 

as well as lay brethren may soon know the wheel- 
man’s joyous thrill as he repeats the familiar adaptation of 
Longfellow’s words: 
“** Turn, turn, my wheel ; turn round and round, 
Without a pause, without a sound; 


So spins the flying world away.’ ” j 
O. P. Grrrorp. 


Barrist Boston, Oct, 22, 1981. 
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_THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Farm aud Garden. 


One object of The Christian Union is to 
Gospelize all the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The interests of agriculture deserve more 
attention from the Government than they 
have yet received. The farmsof the United 
States afford homes and employment for 
more than one-half cur people, and furnish 
much the largest part of our exports, As 
the Government lights our coasts for the 
protection of mariners and the benefit of 
commerce, ko it should give to the tillers of 
the svil the lights of zractical science and 
exrporience. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


FOUL CISTERN WATER. 


Our cistern is about six feet deep and 
the same in breadth. Formerly the water 
became so unpleasant that we were 
obliged to pump it out and clean up thrice 
from last of March to November. In 
order to obviate this we first resorted to 
putting half a bushel of charcoal lumps 
in the cistern. This enabled us to get 
along with only two cleanings during the 
season. We then added two bushels of 
pure white sand to the charcoal, which 
rendered the necessity of cleaning still 
more seldom. But as the cistern had a 
tight wooden cover over it, we thought 
it might be still better for the water if it 
could be well aired. To effect this we 
cut a hole six inches square in the cover, 
inserted a wooden ventilator into this, 
on the top of which wire gauze was fas- 
tened, so as to keep out flies and all else. 
The fresh air now entering the waste- 
pipe passes over the water of the cistern 
and out through this ventilator, and thus 
keeps up a good circulation, and pre- 
vents it becoming foul there. <A wire 
screen is fastened over the outside end of 
the waste-pipe to prevent insects or any- 
thing else getting into the cistern through 
it. The water now is kept free from any 
unple&sant smell; still the cistern ought 
to be pumped and cleaned out annually, 
as substances of various kinds are carried 
into it by the pipes from the eaves- 
troughs. The roofs of buildings will 
gather these notwithstanding the best of 
care. Screens placed over the tops of the 
leaders will obviate this pretty well, how- 
ever. 


TRANSPLANTING LARGE FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS. | 


With proper care this may be done with 
aimest perfect safety either in the spring 
or autumn; although, generally speaking, 
the latter is the best time in which to do it. 

Early last November I transplanted a vari- 
ety of flowering shrubs which stood from 
three to six and a half feet high, and hada 
spread of branch of from three to four feet. 
When done an experienced nurseryman told 
me that he did rot believe they would live. 
But they grew moderately the past summer, 
although one of the worst droughts ever 
known here has prevailed during the past 
four months. If rains had fallen from time 
to time as usual, from July to October, these 
shrubs would have been checked but little in 
growth, still they have increased somewhat 
and blossomed fairly. On each of two altheas, 
five and a half toa little over six feet high, 1 
counted over 100 blessoms during August. In 
consequence of the drought, these were not 
quite so large as usual, nor did they eontinue 
as long. Ona hydrangea quercifolia, about 
four feet high and equal spread of branch, 
there were twenty trusses; yet, owing to the 
dry weather more, I think,than the transplant- 
ing, these were only about one-third the usual 
size. I shall transplant a greater number of 
shrubs this month than last year, some of 
which are of a larger size. 


Evergreens.—Of these I have removed Mor- 
way spruce over nine feet high, hemlocks six 


_ feet, and pines four feet. These two last are 


rather difficult to make survive transplunt- 
ing if over two tothree feet high; and yet the 
larger ones I did grew well, not a single 
death among them. These should always be 
transplanted in spring, just before they begin 
to form new shoots. 

It requires considerable experience to trt.ns- 
plant large shrubs and trees pf moderate | 


| fed green, will produce almost an incredible On the night of the Sth ef October the | 


size successfully; and unless a person has tities can be profitably used in stables as an + + P ‘ 

this, he ought not to undertake it himself but , absorbent and deodorizer. | (Cr. P z PU TN AM S SONS 

employ those well skilled in the business, for | - 

written or printed instructions, however mi- ' No butter-maker can afford to be negligent, | 27 & 29 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK, 

nute, will be of little service to the unprac-' even in minor details, so long as the demand 

ticed hand. He will be certain to fail in fol- for a good article exceeds oa supply. Even Have Now Ready 

lowing some of these in his transplanting, and | q little extra care of stock will increase the ‘ 

perhaps the failure in a single one might quantity and improve the quality of pro- Litile Monk an (}iner Tales 

cause the loss of the plant. A.B. ALLEN. = ducts, which will amply compensate for the ae i 
New York, November Ist. trouble. he Pa We From the German of William Hauff, 


| Svo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
FROM THE MAIL SUGGESTIONS. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to’ —If milk and butter yon would have— 
reccive questions or suggestions for this column, | A right delicious treat— 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) Keep churn, and bowls, and milking pails 
Most scrupulously sweet. 
With boiling water, day by day, 
Cleanse each with utmost care ; 
———— Then rear them at your doorway, 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, } To dry in open air.—[{Exchange. 
Cuarer Hit, N. C., Nov. —It is suprising that we can be constantly 
have read the in The Christian sending to foreign countries at a great 
Union supplement on ** Houghton Farm” pense for forest trees and vines, which on | 
with much pleasure. The serles will be Of cyitivation here are found no betteand per- : 
)great value to all agriculturists seeking in- pang inferior to some of our own that are so” 
formation in their profession. / much neglected, and yet capable of making | IX.—JOHN BURTON'S WARD. By a New 
Kemp P. Batre, President. the most pleasing and vivid contrast when Writer. A pathetic and powerful story, pab- 
al. planted together. What, for example, is | lished, by arrangement, simultaneously in 
Fort Col., Nov. 2, 1881. _ brighter more beautiful than the Virginia) ondon and New York. 
Dear 81x: Your letter of the 19th inst. and | Creeper in autumn, which has climbed up, | y 
a copy of The Christian Union, with supple- ©V¢r-run and interlaced the deep green of the | Economic Tracts No. 4. 
ment, have been received. I have read the’ red or white cedar or the pine, all growing | paz USURY QUESTION. By John Calvin, <er- 
article, and have only commendation for it Wild in field or forest? The creeperdoes not =... Bentham, Edward Atkinson, R. H. P2na, 
and the beautiful engravings by which it is| September frost to commence putting = navid A. Wells. With Table showing 


‘Nustrated. The iden of its scarlet livery, but gradually assumes it 
is a good one must early in the month and holds it for weeks, 
itself to the general as well as to the agricult- | forming with the evergreens one of the love- Sa 
aval nm ader. Weare trying to make of the | liest pictures of the landscape. Then there | 
are its abundant berries, which furnish a, 


College farm a model, both as regards its, é ; ro 
practical and ornamental features. I shall, favorite food to the beautiful blue-bird, that | 
‘in gathering them gratefully pauses now and | 


 Hanff is in Germany ranked with Anderson and 
Grimm, and this rendering of his famous Tales vill 
find favor with thousands of American children, 


An the Trans-Atlantic Series. 


GOLDEN TRESS. By E. du Eois- 
| gobey, author of “The Lost Casket,” an ab- 
sorbing story, the interest of which depends 
simply upon its incidents and ingenious v_ot. 
It is dramatic, while throughout exceller: in 
tone and expression. 


(The following letters have been received since 
our last week’s issue.) 


* * Fall list of Fall Publications sent on apy .ica- 
be happy to furnish you wits any items re-| 


then to breathe forth its sweetest song,and be- | . AU NT SER ENA, | 


lating toour work that may Uc olnge comes so tame one can almost lay his hand | By BLANCHE WILLIS Howarp, authorof ‘‘One 8.1m 
to give you a brief description of. 
OF ‘upon it before taking flight. The sparrow | mer,” 16mo, $1.25. 


our farm or of a Rocky Mountain farm. : . ‘*a much stronger novel than ‘One Summer.’ 
Yours truly, E. E. Epwarps, | #80 hops in, twittering along, and the robin | The canvas is broader, there are more, characters, 

ahi tr, | the theme is more complex, an ere is the same 

follows not far behind, with a cheerfal chirp | breezy, healthy tone and quiet hnmor which ma-ked 


| to make up the chorus. | Miss Howard's earlier work.”—[{Boston Travelle:. 


DAIRY NOTES. —The Norway maple is one of the most | RA| PH WALDO FM FRSON ‘ 


Next to a proper selection of cows the most | desirable trees for avenue, lawn, or park | 
important condition of success is a full sup- planting which has been introduced among | #!% LIF®, haksasocicesccam AND PHILOSOSES. ithed 
ply of nutritious food. Work to secure of! us from abroad. We find that it grows as | CooKE. 1 vol., crown Sve, $2. 
forage crops a healthy, luxuriant growth, rapidly and successfully in a poor light soil | 
always cutting before they have perfected | as the Silver or Jersey Maple, while it attains 
their maturity. Crops grown upon ground a loftier height, leaves out as early in spring, | cluding not only those which have been reprinte i in 


heavily dressed with unfermented manure are and holds its thick, deep green foliage con- amd 
not always the best for feeding purposes siderably later in autumn, when it is much a ag to tke present generation.”—[New York 
when good butter is the object sought. As a/ the more beautifully colored of thetwo. The | 

general rule, forage crops should be cut ear-; leaves of the Silver Maple assume then a THE GLAD YEAR ROUND, 
lier for soiling purposes than when they are whitish green to pale yellow, while those of ' py miss A. G. PLympron. A new juvenile, beauti- 
to be cured and stored for winter feeding. the Norway Maple are a full bright orange.| fully printed in colors throughout, with original 
Crops that are cut and fed green will produce It did not begin to change to this on our, nd entertaining pay: Square octavo, with 
a larger amount of butter than those taat are grounds the present season till the 19th of | Popsereriree a : . 
cured before feeding. The clover grown October, taking ten to fifteen days longer to bak 
upon a particular garden field, if cut once in complete it. Other seasons it has occasionally | d¢*i¢ns and its feelings.” —(Boeton Courier. 

fifteen days through the growing season, and preserved its deep green a week or two later. —— 


JAMES. R. OSGOOD, BOSTON. 
hay, with a few roots, shorts, corn and cotton- | jn small shallow ponds from one-quarter of an | * I = 
seed meal, furnish an excellent feed from which jnch to one inch thick. This hard frost did THE D ECORATIV E SISTERS 
to extract good butter during the winter! not affect the green foliage of the Norway| A modern ballad by Miss Jesephine 
season. To this list may be added fodder- jn the slightest degree, while it nearly ruined , ?ollard, with 17 colored illustrations 
corn which has reached a good degree of that of the Silver Maple, and caused it to 0 Mr. Walter Satterlee, is a kindly 
maturity, while a dense growth of large | shed its leaves rapidly thereafter, some of our //¢ af the excesses and absurdities oJ 
slow-maturing varieties would not be our’ trees becoming entirely naked within a week. | modern Decorative Art. Itis the story 
choice for dairy-feeding. Our list may have’ —We commend the following ten questions | of ¢ he progressive movements of two 
the appearance of being 7 long one, but care- | and answers, from the ‘‘ Southern World,” to English lasses through the wonderful 
ful observation teaches us that cows fed on young men who are looking for a profession; ‘@yrinths of art, from the painting of 
a large variety of food produce milk of a, What hus brought about this wonderful of 
superior quality for butter making. Care prosperity which our country now enjoys? 
should be taken to have all forage free from Farming. high art, in costume and househo 


amount of butter. Early cut and well-cured | thermometer sunk to 23°, and ice was formed 


water when stored; but the juice of the plant | decoration. The book is bound in 
is seldom a cause of injury so long as it re- 
mains in a normal condition, while, if this 
moisture is extracted by an application of 
salt, and exposed to climatic influences, a 
taint is sure to follow. Most kinds of fodder, 
if well cured and properly packed, undergo a 
change of some kind in the mow, which ren- 
ders them more valuable for feeding pur- 
poses after having been stored a month or 
more. 


During the inclement season warm, light, | 
well-ventilated stables should be provided, 
but the former conditions should not be se- 
cured at the expense of the latter, so long as, 
both can be easily obtained. Tight, smooth , 
‘and clean mangers are also essential to per- | 
feet success, and no system of butter-making | 
is complete which does not provide at regular 
intervals a full supply of clean water for the 
stock. Feed at regular hours, in small quan- 
tities, giving a variety of fdod each day, 
rather than a rotation extending over sev- 
eral days. 


The eare of the stables in winter should 
be closely watched, and everything done in 


deed no filth should be allowed to remain) 


eyen for an hour. Dry sand in libera} quan- | 


season. They|should be cleaned often; in- | good success in Jassitude and enervation. 


What has brought our Government bonds 
back from Europe? Farming. 

What has brought interest down solow that | PRICE, 3 x ee $1.50. 
every legitimate enterprise may work on bor- | ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
rowed oapital and grow rich? Farming. | 900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 

What of all the professions would you Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, on re: 
recommend to the rising generation? Farm- ¢#?t of the price. Fractions in postage stam ps. 

What fosters commerce and stimulates’ JENNINGS PATENT WATER CLOSEIS 

No 7 Burling Sip. 


manufactures? Farming. 


hoards with illuminated covers. 


What has caused the present boom in rail- | win “ » eum 
road building? Farming. OUSC, 

What has dispersed our army of tramps? | ie Boston city cepa 
Farming. | nfant Asylu@9 


“ 
What business, if wisely conducted, will re- | ¢ elite Hot 
turn something morethan a livingevery year? | # 


Farming. 


What business is conducive to long life, and | 5 J ennin 


of all others is least connected with crime,’ [THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S | 
vice, ete.? Farming. BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING : 


What business, either directly or indirectly, | 
is ‘‘the power behind the throne’’ of all other | 
industries under thetun? Farming. 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, ¢pecially prepared for 
House Culture and Winter Bioom. Delivered 
HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE safely by mail, postpaid, at offices. 
oat § splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $13 

IN LASSITUDE. [2 for $23 19 for $3; 26 for $4; for $5; 75 for 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with $103 100 for matt 
tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose,70pp.clegantly illustrated — freetoal* 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. | 
Growers, est Grove, Chester Co. Pe, 


C. 8, YOURREE, M.D. 
VENICE, Ill, | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIV., No. 20. 


Sinancial and Ansurance, 


THE WEEK. 


The excess of exports over imports for 
the nine months ending October Ist, 
compared with the same up to the cor- 
responding date for 1880, shows an increase 
for the time named of over $47,000,000. 
This figure covers allthe ports, and comes 
from the Bureau of Statistics as follows: 
The excess of exports over imports last 
year to date mentioned was nearly $74,- 
000,000, for this year corresponding it is 
$121,000,000. This fact is a sufficient re- 
futation of the fears expressed respecting 
the heavy falling off in our export trade. 
It is true that during the past three 
months there has been a decline in our 
shipments, but the causes are special 
and are not likely to be effective for any 
great length of time. At any rate it is 
plain that nothing that may occur for 
the remainder of the year can reduce 
our exports even to the figure of last 
year, when we considered them so large. 
The further fact remains that there is a 
heavy credit balance in our favor on the 
other side which has yet to be settled, 
and which must largely be drawn for 
against the foreign gold reserves. 

Last week we spoke of the very grati- 
fying results exhibited in the report of 
receipts and expenditures of the govern- 
ment for the past fiscal year. The pay- 
ment of so large a portion of the bonded 
debt, and the reduction of the rate of 
interest on the remainder, presents an 
equally satisfactory condition. With 
reference to payments for interest, in 
1866 and 1867 the United States Govern- 
ment paid during its then fiscal year 
about $144,000,000 interest on its bonded 
debt. For the corresponding time end- 
ing with its fiscal year 1881 the same 
account shows about $61,000,000. Such 
a reduction would hardly be credited by 
foreign governments, whose interest ac- 
counts are constantly increasing, and 
whose most sanguine hopes or expecta- 
tions hardly go beyond keeping the debts 
and interest accounts from increasing. 

The trunk roads, while still nominally 
at war, are gradually adjusting rates, 
and, we believe, will hardly carry their 
differences into the winter. Competing 
rates of extreme cheapness are neither 
good for the shipper nor for the rail- 
ways. In the latter case they only indi- 
cate a determination of one company to 
break down a competing company, so as 
to ferce a settlement on a higher grade 
of prices at last. In the present war, 
however, there are other elements at 
work which may entirely modify the 
conditions of the carrying trade between 
East and West; namely, the rapid con- 
struction, now going on, of entirely new 
lines, under the auspices of powerful 
combinations. The one—the New 
York, West Shore and Buffalo—com- 
bined with the New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, which are now independent 
companies, will constitute a new trunk 
route, probably under one management, 
or arranged to run in harmony, while 
in competition with the Erie Railway 
are several links constructing which will 
unite in another through line to St. 
Louis. When these lines are both ready 
(and one is expected to be by the 1st of 
July 1882) it will be at a cost much less 
than that of the construction of the 
old roads (especially of New York Cen- 
tral). They will therefore be able to com. 
pete successfully for through business. 
How far the present cutting of rates is 
intended as a discouragement to these 
unfinished lines it is difficult to say ; but 
it must be clear to Vanderbilt that they 
have progressed too far toward comple- 
tion to be deterred by any such demon- 
stration. 

The bank statement for the week is 
without significance, the changes are so 
slight. The money market is easy at 
4 per cent. 5 per cent. average—and the 

stock market is more active with an up- 
ward tendency, 


THE PUBLISHERS 


Have spared no effort to present an Announcement of 
new features for 1882 that shall represent the be: t ability in 
entertaining literature. The names of wriicrs for the Comran- 
Ion and a selection from the topics that will be treated in the 
coming volume are given below. 


Its Serial Stories. 
These are by writers of rare gifts and experience. 
will illustrate topics that are engaging public attention. 


Several of the Storics 


A Serial Story. Illustrated. . By W. D. Howells. 
A Live Story for Boys. lilustrated. ° By J. T. Trowbridge. 
An English Story. Illustrated. By William Black. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Witchcraft at Deacon Wiggins’ . 
By a Writer in Russia. 


By 
Four Nights Among Kussian Nihilists. 


Tales of Old New England Taverns. : i By Rose Terry Cooke. 
Stories of Successful Business Men. . ° . By James Parton. 
Stories of the White Mountains. . ° By E. 


A. Kingman. 
By E.R. Pratt. 


Stories of Old District Schools. ° 


Its Stories of Adventure. 


Incidents of Frontier Life and Adventure in the West; in Africa; 
in Austraiia; inGreenland; in China, Japan and Corea; in Russia; in New 
Zealand; onthe Ocean. Fully illustrated. 

A Pioneer School-Mistress in the Far West: Her experiences— 
amusing, often thrilling—related to her Eastern friends. By Adeline Hall. 

Lost in the Gran Chaco; or, Six Weeks in a South American 
Wilderness: A Six Weeks’ Flight among the Cannibals I Liustrated. 

By H.S. Dearborn, C. E. 

Perils of a Linesman’s Life: oe a Telegraph Wire in Sumatra. 


Illustrated. . By Lieut. Grinnell. 
On Recent Battle Fields. Illustrated. . By Archibald Forbes. 
A Story of South Africa. A Serial Story. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 


Nobody's Boys. A Serial Story. Illustrated. . By A. Stephens. 


; Amusing and Practical. 


The Pigmies of a Nether World.—‘Some very graphic stories, woven of £0 &trange a 
unison of facts and probabilities, that we predict for them both the entertainment and wonder 


+ 


y of our readers. By Henry M. Frost. 
MY Hints for Debating Clubs.—A paper both practieal and entertaining,—in connection 
ted with which the Companron will offer a gift of books in the hope that it may prove the nucleus 


iy Prof. A. F. Chase. 

nnd instructive series of papers, giving the usages and 
By Frey Karsner. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


for a Society Library. 


Naming Children,— An ainusing 
the rites which attend the naming of childrenin various lands. J 
A Backwoods Boy’s Strugg!s for College. . ° 


The Companion’s Writers. 


Henry W. Longfellow Prof. Richard A. Proctor, Dinah Maria Craik, 

John G. Whittier, Elizabeth Stuart Pheips, Rev. Theron Brown, y 

W. D. Howells, Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace, Elizabeth Akers Allen, } 


— 
a 


“So 
~ 


E. P. Whipple, George M Towle, Esq , Julia C. R. Dorr, 
J.T. Trowbridge, Col. Paul Il. Hay ne, Annie A. Preston, 
William Black, “H. H., Rev. Charles Thwing, 
Canon F. W. Farrar, Mary A Denison, Theodora R Jenness, 


Bes + 


7 Henry Ward Beecher, ‘*Ruth Chesterfield,’ G. II, Coomer, 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘‘Charles Craddock,’’ Sarah P Brigham, 

Louise Chandler Moulton, Fred A Ober, Celia Thaxter, ‘ 
‘ Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs, E. M. Ames, Mary N. Prescott, 

Rebecca Harding Davis, J.D. Chaplin, M. B. C. Slade, 


William H. Rideing, 
Marion Harland, 

Geo Bancroft Griffith, 
Edna Dean Proctor. 


George I’. Lathrop, 
Charles Barnard, 
Sarah Winter Kellogg, 
Lucy Larcom, 


Rose Terry Cooke, 
‘ Marie B. Williams, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, 
Frances M. Peard, 


Very Valuable Articles. 


The Ministers of the English Government —— the Revolution. 
The Beginning of Great Industries. 
Life Scenes, as a Clergyman sees them. 


By E. P. Whipple. 
By James Parton. { 
By Re v. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Success and Failure in Life. By Canon F. W. Farrar. 
Other Recollections of Authors. . : wal the late James T. Fields. 
Charles Kingsley’s School and College Life ° By E. P. Whipple. 


Diseases of the Hip and Spinein Children... "By a Specialist. 

‘ The Times of the Great Debates in Congress. By Jessie Benton Fremont. 
} Natural Wonders of the South, Pre-Historic Mounds, Floating Islands, Phosphate De- 

/ posits, Bat Caves, Honey Caves, ete. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. — = 
} Articles on Home Education for Working People: What books to study at ‘ 


home—A course of Home Keading—The Books Essential to Intelligence—Why Read 
Poetry? _— i pe is Essential to Common cattle list of books that all should 


By 8S. E. Pierce, | 
1 


Illustrated Travel. 


ii China.—Incidents and facts connected with ten years of official residence in 
4p China ; in which personal adventures, incidents of social intercourse with the 
\/ people; and detailed views of every-day life in China will be given. ; 
if. By Hon. Chester Holcombe, U.S Legation, Pekin. 
i Russba.—Life in the out-of-the-way Nooks and Corners of Russia, given in a 
} picturesque and striking series of articles. The author has been sent to | 
; ) Russia by the Companion especially for this purpose 
' By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. i 
y) Mexico.—A Naturalist’s Adventures on the Mountains of Mexico, by one who 4 
Why is travelling in that country for Scientific Societies By Fred A. Ober. : 
Greece.—Recollections of Athens ; views of the Royal Court. 

By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. ‘ 


Among the Pueblo Indians. By Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace ‘ 


1 Useful Articles on Home Industries. 

y/| Articles Upon Fancy Work, Embroidery in Crewels and in Silk, Appliqué Work, Lace} 

Work, Novelties of Knitting and C rochet Work, etc., By ‘Annie E. Ramsey. 
Training for Nurses as Physicians’ Assistants A new profession for women, 


By a Trained By Bel Mass. Gen. Heapitel, 
Ways by which Girls may Earn Money at Home. Rebecca 4 my Davis. 
2 #£Photography, as an Occupation for Lads . ay n Expert. 
How to Prepare Inexpensive, but Appetizing, Food for the Table. By Miss Parloa, 
| The Raising of Household Pets for the Market. By Mrs. S. B. C. Samuels, 


The Editorials, as heretofore, will be be prepared by the most qualified pens, 
fi = and all current topics will be treated clearly and fundamentally, 
7 The Children’s Column will be under the samé popular management as 
for the past fifteen years. and the Prize department will be more liberal than ever. 
Subscription Price, 81.75. Specimen copies sent free. Please mention 
in what paper you read this advertisement. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


= 


y SPECIAL OFFER.—To any one who subscribes now, and sends ust 
81.75, we will send the Companion free to January Ist, 1882, and a full} 
7 year’s subscription from that date, 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 

CAGO. 


Capital Stock, | $ 1,000,000. 


to C cepere rate and vate 
CAPITAL FURN ISHED YOR PROCURED for Rail- 
and thefr bonds purchased or n 
States, Counties, Towns and Cian, and for Rail 
Companies and other Corporati 
L CONDUCT T HE F INANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tiotse whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 


lL. BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
RIT TES on Commiseion 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments. 
Moe ulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING 
Government Bonds. 


A VALUABLE HaND Book FOR INVESTORS. 


a: peew not only all the information avout Govern- 
ent Bonds which investors or the public can desire, 
but also chapters on the Stock ee with h die 
rections for buying and welling the few. Tork 
market all kinds of securi 
Tables giving the Sauivene ‘of the United States, 


manufacture 


A. The present monetary standard of the Nations 
of the World. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in the werld 
from 1492 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver, 

D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 

E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver. 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 

SENT Post-PAID ON APPLICATION. 

Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 

— in any sum at aaron’ market rates, without 
expense for commission 
e attend to all the details ‘of bonda, 


and will furnish, at request, the proper bl powers 
and co 
lon ng interest.’ in handling Government 
and < our large and constant dealings, enable 
us e best and most favorable terms to our 
customers. Every detail of the business is sys- 
tematically arranged and has our personal super- 


vision. 
FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEKZERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART O1 “THE WORLD, 
Draw Bills of Exchange e Telegraphic 


Transfers of Money on 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. — 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Liabilities, 49,278 75 


Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618, 358 39 
Total Assets, 

1881, - $1, 557,486 83 


of this Company are LOW aoned under 


the e New For York Safety Fund La 


PETER 2 NOTTMAN, President. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co, 
«William St. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands. It has not injur- 
ed one. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough svru ty = 

Soldeverywhere. 25c.& 


JMPTION. 


CONS 
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'THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Nov. 16, 1881. 


ower, Without interfering with your rezular occupation, tosell more of them, We carry ont 
effort in youtnil price of these articles to show that we Give You 813.40 Worth of Goods Absolutely Frée, to 
induce yon to become our agents: 1 Photograph Album, 5vc.; 1 Lady's Pocketbe Zuc.: 1 Coin Silver 
Plated Butter Knife, 75c. ; 6 Lady’s Lace Co!larettes, 6ve. ; I Lace Tie, 25c. ; 44 Pieces Popular Music, full 
sheet-music size, at per piece, $11. Remember, we «ive every one of the above_ articles 
Free, if you will only order a sample pair of leggings and show m to your neighbors. If you will 
make vour first order for one dozen pairs, we will give oon in, addition to the above, ove set of six ‘elegant 
Coin Silver Plated Teaspoons and an elegant Silver lated Napkin Ring, Also Free. Send Money by 


Registered Letter or Money Order, and address plainly. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


10 and 12 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


liability we refer to any express company running to Boston, any business firm in this 
ts in the United States., or tothe Manufacturers National Bank. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


eh People with tender feet can secure comfort by cow : 
«a8 wearing Boots and Shoes made on the N EW ; if 
a : | 7 
iN We take pleasure in introducing to your notice our new and elegant LADIES’ GOSSA- . iE 
4s MWERAR URBER LEGGINGS, ro article that every lady who sees will admire for their C om er a en as Tue Biasy 7 
a elegance and beauty, appreciate for their usefulness and comfort, and will actuaily need du- | They cost no more than others, and are as neat and W) oRKING | ' 1 
ring the cominw winter to protect against the cold and wet. And as every lady who gives the graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to a3 
matter candid thoneht con and must a of fhe F. EDWARDS. M q 
among our American women is caused by the unprotected condition of the lower é anufacturer — 14] 
the cold season, the benefit, the comfort, the necessity of this article must be evident to ever 
One. ‘Fhe accompanying cut will give a slight idea of the appearance and shapeoft the leg- 166 & 163 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, NY. et 
gioge. They are positively proof againet cold, wind and water, are elewantly fleece-lined, are ; a 
wuarin as toast, and perfect-fitting. Wr NOW OFFER YOU an opportunity to sell these goods z 
in your locality. Strike while the iron is hot, and lots of money can be made this winter. T a | A MES THOMPSON Ss wg 
retai: price of these legwings is per pair. wal ba 4 at $9 per dozen 
pairs: or will seud you salnp e canvass wi tire 
SPECI AL OFE K R TO QO e anorder for a sumvle pair of leggings, WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 8 ee ~~ ‘ ag 
within 30 days, we will send you the folliowing let of e’exant an valuable goods Absolutely Free, pro- ALWAYS ON HAND, sim le - : Silent pe 
vide 1 you enclose 27 cents extra to pay postage, and agree upon honor to show the logy nes, and use every 


Established 74 Years. 1881. 


COW PERTHW ALT CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets, 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suits. Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Live 
Geese Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, eto. 


1807. 


We are also prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designe, of all kinds of 
Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 


New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153, 155 & 157 Chatham St., N.Y. 


Axminsters,||) GEORCE H. TITUS, Tapestries, 
CARPETS, Three-Ply 


Brussels, RUGS and MATS — 


Standard Goods only, always at lowest prices. 
607,609 611 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, WN, ¥. 


ASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 


FINE TABLE and GLASSWARE 


Bronzes, Clocks, Plaques, Vases, &c. 


Especially selected by Mr. OVINGTON at the great sources of production in the Old World. 
AND RETAIL. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 FULTON and 110 CLARK STS., BROOKLYN, 
and 146 STATE ST., CHICAGO, Ill. 
Goods Delivered to New York, Jersey City, &c. 


| A. THOMPSON, 


H ARDENBERGH &, C0. Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


: 30 Clinton St., bet. Plerrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Moquette, ; 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 
Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 


and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
most reasonable terms. 


Table Linen, 
White or Colored Waitera sent aa desired. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CoO. | TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


174 Fulton St., 
Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Oarefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


BATHS, 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


OF ALL GRADES. 


HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE LADIES! 


Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and | du 


TENDER FEET. | 


Pilsbury’s Best Minnesota 
And all other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. 


The Best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods 


OF ALL KINDS, 
And a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry Street. 


TS 
RS 


Clothing for Men orBoys 


Beither ready-made or made 
Eveito order, do not fail to 
send for our Catalogue 


TLARGEST-RETAIL 
CLOTHINGHOUSE AMERICA| 


is the time to get rich by showing your 

friends the CHURCH MIRROR. Only 60 

cents a year. To see is to subscribe. 

Send for sample copy with premium offer. * 
CyCRCH MIRROR, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


TEN POUNDS of our NEW CROP TEAS, Black, 
Green or Mixed, sent by express, charges paid, on 
receipt of $6.00. 


A Beautiful Oil Chromo, Size 20x24, 


of our lamented President 


GARFIELD 


will be mailed with every $6 order. 


Now is your time to ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD 
TEA at almost Half Price, and a perfect likeness in 
oil of our martyred President, or GET UP CLUBS 


The Great American Tea Co., 


(P. O. Box 289) 31 AND 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Thousands have had constant and severe use 
ring the past 22 years, and are in good 
condition to-day, without repairs or expense. 
Cheapest to buy and to use, ave more power, 
«reater durability, and are fitted with more mod- 
ern improvements for saving fuel and labor 
of pure warm air perfectly free from gases. Im- 

really successful. 


mensely popuiar and unive 
Send for Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
84 Lake Street, Chicago. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


te 
| Smooth 


34 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Adapted to all kinds of work, and 
every Machine guaranteed, 


Address, for Illustrated Cataloguc, Sewing Ma- 
chine Department, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


- 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUALIN THE WORLD. This is THE ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have alwa received ae 
Highest Award for their “ stic Tovucn,” 
“SINGING QUALITY.” ‘‘DELICACY and 
Power OF Tong,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


> A — o¥ The above embrace all the qualities of 
is ru urkey ame, Game Pates 
’ your r house thereugh! (during such win a 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal BOYNTON’S WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and lith Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


if 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of healtb, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 


Warranted absolutely pure 


Breakfast Cocoa, pra. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor | 


matism, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- 
ness, and kindred affections. They purify the 
blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. | cles and beautify the complexion. 
4180, ALANSON CARTER, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES, |DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


Ingrains, Three-Pilys. Cocoa, from which the excess No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 

of oil has been removed, Itisa a4 For SOL DIELS, 
delicious drink, nourishing and PENSIONS widows, arg ~ mothers oF 
strengthening; easily digested; | Thoussnds yet varicore reing 
housands of pensioners an 


admirably adapted for invalids soldicrs entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY. 


NTS procured for Inventors. Soldiers g 
SHADES, Furnaces, Stoves and Fire-Place Heaters, Open as well as persons in health, write al _ Belai 
Grates, Portable and Stationary, always on hand. and tor your tists at ence, ‘Bend 
AT LOWEST PRICES. put up in the most workmanlike manner. A large Sold by Grocers everywhere. | stamps for “The Citizen-Soldicr,”’ and Pension | 
ALL v of Brass Fire Sets, Coal Hods, etc. and Bounty laws. blanks and instructions. e 
630 Fulten Street, near Flatbush AV@.+ Ww. BAKER & CO. | rr? refer to thousands of Pensioners and Clients, 


dress N.W. Fitzgerald Co. PENSION 


N, YX, Dorchester, Mase, Parent x69, Washington, D. Q,. 


HARDENBERCH & CO, 


a 
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LHL CHRISTIAN UNTO. 


Vor. XXIV., No. 20 


New YorK, NOVEMBER 16, 1881. 


— — 


Boston OFFricE: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
ficid atreet. 

OnmFrice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


ere offered by the publishers of the ‘* Youth’s 
Sompanion” for the two best short stories 
for young people. The ‘‘ Companion ” gives 
raore than two hundred stories, yearly, by the 
most noted authors, beside one thousand arti- 
cles on topics of interest, anecdotes, sketches 
cftravel, poems, puzzles, incidents, humorous 
end pathetic. It comes every week, is hand- 
eomely illustrated, and is emphatically a 
paper for the whole family. 


CATS CRADLE 


An original book of Rhymes and Pictures for 
children, with Sixty Illustrations in colors. 
Large quarto, boards, with double cover in 
eclors, 3.00, published by Worthington, 770 
Eroadway, N. Y. The rhymes are by Edward 
Villet, of the literary staff of one of our 
New York dailies, a strikingly original, 
genial and effective writer for the young 
foiks. The illustrations are by Charles Ken- 
drick, one of the best of our rising young 
artista, who has gained fame in connection 
with a celebrated humorous periodical. The 
plates are handsomely colored, all the work 
is admirably done, and the publisher can 
safely announce * Cat’s Cradle” as the most 
e'egant and attractive work of the kind yet 
produced on this side of the Atlantic. 


THE WILSON 


PATENT 
Adjustable Chair. 
With Thirty Changes of Po- 
sition. 
Parlor, Library, 
Invalid Cheir, 
Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounve, combin- 
ine bearty. lisht- 
nesa strength 
simplicit an 
comfort. ood 
shipped to any ad- 
[READING POs! dress, C.O. D. Send 
etamyp for Lilustrated quote Christian Un- 
lon. The W Ad jus. Chair Mig. Cer, 6! 


Rroadway. N 
m Ladies & Children’s 


HYGIENIC 


Undergarments, | 


Vest & Drawers in One 
and Chemilettea, 
Fmancipation, Dress 
form and Comfort 
Waists, Shoulder 
Bracers, Abdominal 
Su porters, &c. Ius- 
trated Catalogue free 
Mra. A. Fletcher & CO.. 6 Ea-t 14th St.. Y.N. City. 


‘BEST THE WORLD’ 


ASK OURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


AASTE SEWING SILK ....+30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per 02. 


givis rules and designs for 

ik’ Stoc Mitten, Money Purses, 

Die! Dene aod B will be sent to 

dress on six Post :ge stamps 
as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St. Philad’a. 
BARNES’ 
Patent Foot =e Steam Power 
Machiner Complete outfits 
4 for Actual Work-shop Business, 
Lathes for Wood or Metal, Cir- 
cular Saws, Scroil Saws, Form- 
Mortises, Tenoners, etc. 

e 


Machines on trial if de- 
i} ti Catalogue 


et Free. 
JOHN BARNES Rtock- 
ford, Ill. No. 1998 Main 8 


ctall 


‘Solo © able. Sold by dealersin Drugs 
en Co., N. 

All l‘armers, Mo:zhcers, M 


and Peri mony 
&e., who are tired out by work or worry, and all who¢ 
tiscrable Dyspepsia, Rheumatusm, Neural- 
,or Dowel, Kidney or Liver Complaints, youcan’ 
invizorated and curcd bv usin . 


PARKER S GINGERTONIC 


arc wasts ng with Consumptien, Age,¢ 
Diss pct or any weal kness, you will find Parlker’s4 
Ginger Toxic s the createst Fertilicer and 
Dest Mealth you Can Use,< 
cunericr to Diters and other Tonics, as it} 
builds up the cystem, but never intoxicates. dct. 
Pand $1 sizes. & Co., Chemists, N 


ARKER’S ‘Sayre 


Finely Perfumed 
Lal 


] 
FATE EALSAM 


ARTISTIC TAPESTRY 


Wall 


CEILING DECORATIONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & COQO., 
SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Cor. 29th Street, NEW YORK. 


| 


INZSZ 


Now that the element of coloring and 
decorative effect is entering so largely into 
even the pictures which adorn our rooms, | 
with the purpose of developing the effect of 
ancient tapestries and rich hangings, it is all 
the more important that the walls should 


correspond with and aid the general effect. 


These tapestry effects have been especially | | 
regarded in the new patterns brought out by 
Fr. Beck & Co., who have recently added | | 
to their large Twenty-ninth Street | 
the adjoining corner of Seventh Avenue, 
where they have on hand the best foreign and 
domestic productions, and are prepared to 
make goods to order in any style that may be 
wanted. 


Besides their original designs by the best | 
artists at home and abroad, this firm will re-| 
produce, with absolute fidelity, the most ex-_ 
pensive fabrics of European design and man- | 
ufacture, which they sell often at half the 
prices of imported goods. | 


Some of these papers reproduce the effects | 
of the old Venetian or Dutch Leathers. Their | 


effect, with their quaint, antique patterns, |, 


especially when used in an apartment fur- | 


nished with dark woods, is extremely rich. 
The same may be said of a similar class of | 
papers which produce the effect of oxidized | 
metals. Another novelty is a genuine velvet, 
80 attached to a paper backing that it can be | | 
put upon the wall with the facility of the most 
ordinary wall hanging. 

The ordinary ‘‘ velvet’’ papers, so-called, 
are handsome; but this is not an imitation, 
and anyone who wants his walls hung with 
real velvet can now obtain the article he 
needs at a cost not disproportionate to the 
effect produced. 

A visit to their‘factory will repay any one 
who has in mind the subject of interior deco- 
ration, which they carefully attend to in aM 
its branches. 


Granite lronware 


FOR 
Kitchen & Household Use. |\ 


The granite coating fs an insoluble glaze, with 
a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under in- 


tense heat, producing a finish which is admired | cq 


alike by the connoisseur, the ehemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- 
some and serviceable in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Premiums on Marine Risks from list 


Hardware and House-furnishing Trade 


THE EDITION 


OF THE 


DELINEATOR 


Zor Septem ber, 


Is 


mo,000 COPIES. 


+ 


s@s- This Fact is a Guarantee, at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the 


BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 


in the World. 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 


Its Subscription Price is only One Dollaz a 


cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, oe 


fifteen cents. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC STAR GAME CITIES 


4, 
Population ain op and Geueral eu of al) the im- 
por tala froma th 


NEw YorK, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1380: 


PRACTICAL ETIQUETTE, 


egal he 1880, to Slset December, apd most practical work ever written. Every 


on Policies not marked off “Ev ery has agrain = 
o an 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,728,622 | and and gilt. Octe. postpaid W. 
256 W. Adams &t., Chicago. A 


ee marked off from ist Jan- 
nary, 1580, to 3lst December, 1550.. $4,141,087 80 
| Losses paid during the 


FOR HOMB 
and WINTER 


game period............ $2,071,238 98 
Returns of Pre- 


miums nd ; 
.$873,113 96 || 


an 
Expenses... 


The Company has the following — viz. 

United States and State of New Yor 

Stock, City, Bank and other iacken: $8,953,558 00 
ans secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Ee = 1,187,900 00 

eal tate and Ciaims due the Com- 

Notes and Bills Receivable... 1, 628, 921 34 sO FINISH 

$12,608,356 71 ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 


THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
».1T WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 
WORKING, 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Firstof February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 


produced atithe time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
next earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1880, for which Cer-| trated Book of Kuies fcr uring, #6 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the {| centstamp. Nonotuck Silk (ce..Florence, 
Third of May next. 


Board TOGRAPH my UM, illustrated with 12 
By order of the Piet tures inCelors. 100 ALB UM QUOTATIONS. 

J. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. | 12 W tte FOR lic. 6 Albu 
ry for #1. 4 Tidy Patterns, l0c. 36 Picture Cards. &c: 


of Florence Kuitting Silk snd Illus- 
nton re of 


: OO Chromo and Picture Cards, 36c. SEND 40. 
TRUSTEES: jn Stamps. J. F. ingalls, Lyon, Mass. 
J.D. HORACE GRAY, 
DENNIS. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H JOHN ELLIOT 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
ROBT. B. MINTURN 
HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
on, 
SAMUEL PEVERICH, fuel or ashes, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, repairs or delays, 


WILLIAM KING, 
AL PHELPS 

THOS. F. YOUNGS, THOS. P. CODDINGTON, 
C, A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


engineer, 
coal bills, 
noise or dirt, 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, firing-up, 
Weis Nine ice Pres’ 


VEN OF ice Pr 
A. A. RA ‘ Will blow Church Organs, run Print 


Those answertng an Advertisement wiit 
confer a faror upon the Advertiser ane 
Publisher by stating that they saw 6 
Advertisement in the Christian Trice. 


vantages, at any 
t d for circular to 
Tom 
Newer or 42 Dearborn St., C cago 


ing Presses, Sew. 
ing Machines, and all kinds of Machinery, with above 
wae ure of water from hydrant 
housands now in use. ices, 
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Nov 1881, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ORDER NOW for CHRISTMAS — 


Parlor Organ? Price onl 
$107.75, Cuaret OrGans, $97.75. 
The Lonpon 15 full sets 

o1 Reeds, on! PARIS 

now ana $65 The 

BEET OV EN. few Style- 


No. 9,000, Stops, 14 full Octaves 

of the Golden Ton- 

Reeds, li is the Finest Or- 

gan ever ae Write or ca}i at 

orice for particulars. 
New st les IANOS. 
$125 to $1600 

If visit 

or 


oo. The BEETHOVEN 


New Style No. 9000 
: Ca 
verstrung Bass! Large Site! G reat Power! Always eure STOPS. 
PIANO New Style No 1899. 7 Elegant Rose wood |Money Order, Keglotered Draft, Expresa 


ry 
ase, La fr “Round Corners, and Lyre, 
c front, nd Co af one eats Wel 


Fine Mouldings. Agraffe Treble, Best Iron Frame. F rench Money re me 
Action, all improvements complete, not omy as re PREE el Cc z0 ag 


h stool, book and cover, only....,- rite ‘for P Oataiog 


sey Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New 
IMPROVEMENTS---NEW STYLES---NEW CATALOGUE. 


Li... Mason & Hamlin Co. 


lor organs have won HIGHEST HONORS AT EVERY ONE of the Great World’s Seo 
a 


precede: 3 ft. Gir. Wt. 1000 Ibs. be sure to sen 


cabinet or par! 


ED CATA 


whi 
dress MA 


Ave., 


ee What makes a more Beautiful Gift than a SP ARKLING DIAMOND? We 
= think of nothing, and with this idea in mind, we have during the dull months of 
season, employed our Diamond Setters in making upa line of BOLID GOLD 
SEWELE RY, and using our justly celebrated French Diamonds as settings, If you 
desire a wish to make a handsome present to some 
friend is uncer a limited number of the articles illustrated in 


OMINAL PRICE: Gold , solitaire, French 


ng, seven F rene Diam 


ond, 
of t the 8, Ge tleman’s 
No, a Pai 


ertising an worth 
receiv 


« money be refu the abeve 


a mey you 

r7: or 2.60, we will send No. 4; 

Our object in les of our 


vert 


we willsend either No. 3 


3 
| 
ot) 
me 
= 


upon ios tof @2.85, we will send 

Solid Gold Jewelry at the above n prices, customers 

for our We ean only senda ber ofthese goods the prices 

nam an rotect ourselves ewelers and othe rdering in quantities, 

we will insert this advertisement but one me in > henan, require oe Be 
oO Unt 


cut it out and send to us, with your order, that we may know you aro entitle 
more than two articles for eaci: 


benefit of this offer. Remember, we i not 
advertisement sent us. You can make on of any one or twe articies, and order 
them at above price, but should you wish to pure! more, we will furnish them at 
prices -— in our catelague which we mail you at the time wo forward your 
Etohis could never make the above offer unless we os that you would be sv 
hiy a ar with our goods, that you will not on regular eustomer 
our friends to purchase from us by showing the beauti 


ul jewelry u, -_ esame time exhibiting our cataloguo to them, and in 
looking ite “we now by experience. ten chances to one they will something 
they want. The French Diamonds we use onenee in our Solid Gold Jewelry 
are of our ownimportations, they are cut from the whitest stone, and exact propor- 
tions as the em; the “y are very brilliant, and in fact wedefy any one to detect 
them from the real Diamond. ¢@ If you ordera ring we will handsomely engrave any 
initial, name, motto or sentiment on the inside uibow extra charge. To ascer- 
tain the size ring you wear, cut a 8 of pape r 80 as to just meet around your finger 
and send to us; always state in your order w you wish. Cut ad er- 
tisement out: and March &1at, 1882, asit will again 
Send mo y registered letter, money order, or dratt. Postage Stamps taken. 
to our rolnablity weare well known throughoutthe U. 8. Or you can write toany Ba nk ‘] 
or Express Co., or have yourfriendsca!! at our elegant salesrooms inthis City, : 


G. W. PETTIBONE & CO., No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York City 


A 


WEIGHT 7% Ounces 
THIS CUT IS 2-3 SIZE 


THE JACKET | 


= = 


it conser be but a slight idea this 
beyond deseri = It is the first 
IVORY HANDLE, E NAMELED AND ENGRAVED R VER ever ed for less than $6.00, and is the 
most remarkable bar we ever offered in 4, This Revolver cunnot be made to-day for twice 
what we are it for, and it will be time before we shall be able to offer another such bargain. 
Ja cK er m these are sold, no more can be had except at :e ‘ular prices. HE BLUE 
eT igas asany lievolver in the world, and the new Russian ip Stock exactly 
is Ag! Ke enabling youto hold it firmly and steadily. Ithas a finely rifled barrel, positive stop-action 
holding the cylinder firmly in place,and uses the extra-long cartridge. With the BLUE JACKET you can 
shoot a squirrel or ge from the ea tree. We guarantee its shooting qualities, and W ;ou are 


not pe y with, it W REFUND THK MONEY EVERY TIME. e purchased these 
Revolvers at less t than one-fourth their or a t EHEC rive LD GUEST this AG AZIN and at the 
same tim our p OUSEHOL T ZINE you 
will us TEN CENTS EXiRA to ZINE. we wil! mail the 


r, and the REVOLVER PREE ofall other charges, H& HOUSEHOLD GUEST MAGAZINE «. 
ine 33 quarto pages, with handsome I!lustrated Engraved Cover, filled with choice i. 
Srom ee the world, Stories by ae best anthors; Poetry ; An ; Sketches ; Illustrated Fash. 
Depa j useful information ; Statistics; Answers to Household Notes ; The Kitchen 
Ladies’ It Items ; The Toilet Table; The Wit, Humor,é&c. It ts now its fourth year, bas a lare 
circulation, and the regular price ‘subscript has always beer 
YOL If you will cut this savertiaseienl ont, show itt. 
and getaclub of seren to join you, ar! 
us $14.00, with 10 cents ex ind CASE to e will send you the Revolver an: 
segeaies free for your treabie. A BEAR IN that each one in the clu 
will also get the Revolver and Magazine, and FB! ull ALA 14.70 is sent with the club order, w 
will putin a box of cartridges for -—, Revolver, As to our reliability, we refer to any New York 
Publishers or Merchan money by Registered Letter or Post Office Order at our risk. 
Address, E, "RIDEOUT & 10 Barclay Street, Y. 
THE 7aneee UT THI here was made with the BLUR J ET at 27 vards, oal _ being put in a bull’s-eye one inch 


fim diameter. THIS OUT, IT WILL NOT APPEAR ACAIN 


WEAS NOT 


L2. PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 


in 


gland an 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 

It is a practical] and swift vehicle, 

adapted to every-day use-on = 


Has been Continuously Published Over Half a Century. 


This is the Leading Journal of American Agriculture. In amount and practical value of cont 
| in extent and apltity of correspondence, in quality of paper and style of publication it occu + 
FIRST RANK. It bas no superior in either ot the ief divisions of 


FARM CROPS and PROCESSES, HORTICULTURE and 
FRUIT LIVE STOCK and DAIRYING, — 
rd, En 


ports are anual 


e 

When to Buy and When to Sell.’ 
and is intended to supply, in a continually” increasing degree, in the best sense the term, 


A LIVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


Its Editors, in addition > their own labors, are regularly assisted by an extensive corps of Special 
Correspondents and R lar Contributors, among whom are included many Leading Agriculturists 
here and abroad, and by OV R EIGHT HUNDRED Occasional and Voluntary Writers. 


ENLARCEMENT TO TWENTY PACES. 


| The Volame of Tar Couxtay G w for 188 will be ENLARGED, each week]v number containing 
PaGEs instead of sixteen (unless during the dullestseasou ofthe vear). Terms as 

5 

Single Subscription, $2.50 Per Year. 

pour: Copies, one year, with an additional copy for. year free, tothe sender, $10, 

To Cuuns fre Opies, one pear, withan additional copy for the year, free,to the sender, $20, 
And one copy = wear wil will be furnished gratuitously for each Club of Ten Subscribers. 

bscribers for the coming 


cg oe ear ngin advance after Nov. Ist, wil! receive the paper 
Ww KLY. receipt of remittance to 1 without charge. Specimen copies Free. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, ALBANY, N. Y. 


| BISHOP CHARLES. EDWARD CHENEY «avs: 


“I find no help on these 
lessons to be for a moment compared to the Comments in The National Sunday 
School Teacher.’’? Such is the universal testimony of all those who use this fore- 


B| most Sunday-school Magazine. Its editorials are timely, crisp, and enjoyable. Its 
Piles Outlines and Comments are compact, clear, s suggestive, thorough, scholarly, 


practical, and spiritual. And whatever other lesson-helps are used, The Teacher 

is needed, in addition, to round out, systematize, and shape the lessons for class use. 
Send for a free copy of the December or January Number, use it er 

in the preparation of vour lessons, and then—become a subscriber for 1882. 

| Yearly subscription, $1.25. Clubs of § or morc, $1.00 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL 


STATEN ISLAND AGENTS WANTED. 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. SUNLIGHT 4 AND s SHADOW 


1199 Broapway, near 29th Street, N. Y. 


BRANCH (| 279 FULTON STREET Brooklyn 
Orricss : (47 NortH Sr. ‘Philadelphia, Goug 
0 West BaLTIMorE offered to 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, etc., of all fa- _— t is without ” 
brics, and of the most elaborate les, cleaned or Tens of Thousands are now waiting fori Tei It ete. 
dyed successfully without ripping. book thousand in 
Gentiemen’s Garments Toaned or Dyed whole. | men and ow 18 rrest time, 
Curtains, Window Table Covers, Carpeta, Terruory, and Special Terme 
te,, cleaned or A. ad“ we HINGTON & Cw., 
Empioy ity e best attainable skill and most un- 
proved app and having systematized anew | Agents wanted for “Our 
svery of our business, we can confidently | WESTERN == 
ot ever ate ab erriteory in olor ile 
ad by mail. Towa beautifull lessened. Tells of Mining, 


Farming, Homestead, Ra tread and other Lands; Trans- 
rtation, Prices; Sociai, Educational and Re! igious Coa- 
ition; Nationalities represent: d: Climate, Seils, Predue 


Garrett Nephews & Co., 


§ & 7 JOHN ST... NEW YORK. 


[ASTHMA] 


alls anito 8 2ium Ben A an 

66 Pourth Street, Pa 


Permanently 
to sella new Nevel 


AGENTS WANTE 


Dr. Stinson ’s AsthmaRemedy men. partion cal 

is unequaled as a positive per week. ruling and Print, 

Alterative and sis, with terms, mail. Address H. W. 
PaMPHILON, Publisher, 30 Bond 8t., New York City 


and all their atte wk von It does not merely 

afford 1 tempora ry relief, but is a permanent cure. se portrait, from a 
e, of Belmore, O., says of it: “ J am oa y Bierstadt, Artist, | 

aaa at the speedy effects of your remedy. Ie te ork, of which Gen. 

the first med in siz years has Garfield ordered over 2,000 ex copies for sae. 

cough and made toration ensy. I now sleep ‘alt His last order was for 100, just before hie areassina- 

night without coughing.” If your druggist does not | tion, Size, 16x21, $1. Saperior to the the Spest 


Port 


PORTRAIT. 


keep it, send for t treatise and testimonials On 


Broadway. New Socks. 


NEW 


Biood. ‘aud will completely change the bb od in 


Draper, of New York. 


— 758 Broadway, N. Y. 


$7 A pa d male and Addren agenss to sell 
ug patterne. reese wi stanrp, 
* Purgative Pills make Nev 8S. Frost & Co., Biddeford, Maine 


the entire system in three ronths. Anvt son GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
who will take 1 pill each night from Ito12 eeks A National Pobitahing 


may be restored to sound health, if sucha ching 
Sent by mail for 8 letter sta 
S. JOHNSON CO.,, ton, 
formerly Bangor, Me 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


FEC; LY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
— in position, bat invisible to others, 

1 Gonversation and even whispers heard dis- 
gaaeiy. We refer to those using nd for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
_H.P. K. PECK & CO,. 858 Broadway, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for ar. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


some of Pure Copper aud Tin for CBurches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


A 


is commenced in the November bescer of 


ARTHUR’ Home. MacaziNe. 


WARR NTED. Catalo ue sept Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O | All new subsc $82 will receive 
, FRE the November and December Nos. 
Clinton H., _Meneely Bell of this year, Teams: $20 year; 2 copies 


tra $12. &e~ For specimen number, containing 
first chapters of = Divorced,” send 
T.8. ARTHUR&SON, Philadelphia, 


|, al Annual No. & Latest and 


es, Tab eaux 
ist’s Annual, ‘$1.3 


) TROY, 


** A Violet from Mother’s Grave,” & 49other 
Songs, words and music entire, nes from best Authors. Vol 
12c. Patten & Co. 51 Barclay St.. N. >. comprisin- 


Oratory, 1416 and Yate Chestnut 


126.22 


obtain that it is no toy. 
** White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, INS of i ealth and pleasure it Pastore, -BchLuvi ald Litra- | of Floention and 
and easy—no back pressure—self has no equal, Many clergymen are for Parents, Teach rs, | Philadelphia. 
inward and upward Pamphlets free. Ad- now using it to make their pas- or Pastors, d Children. Catalo rue 
| Dr. 0. AUG. GREGORY calls, Send PORE | UA) m, a Year ap’ expenses to ts. Ou 
Weat Thirty-fifth Street. biisbers. New-Yor! « TT Address P. O. VICKERY, A 


co.. 619 Washington Boston, 


. 


= 
| 
| 
Ay 
whi 
| 
‘ering organs of higher excellence and enlarged capacity; also, popularme- | 
mproved quality, and at lower prices ; #22, 960'and upwards. 
: LOGUE, 36 pp., 4to., is now ready (Oct, I-#1). fully describing andillustra-__| 
les of Organ-. This, with net prices and circulars containing much inform | 
-h will be useful toevery one thinking of eens ee be sent free and | 
: AMLIN ORGAN CoO., 154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th S8t., New York | 
| j ik < 
on but about 1-4 the lengt 
ud, Bold spiral, sing!: q 
yess , of Ear Drops, French Diamonds, Solid Gold set 
and wires, Kemempber, all the above described 
We wish to caution you against the many firms who ares | 
less jewelry. OUT & 
ing anything we ¢ 
q described article | 
until March 3ist, 18% 
will cut out this ad 
: e will send either No.. 
| READ 
» 
| 
| 
~yur A; =>. 
C 
A $6 00 REVOLVER Free TOYOU. 
with Gold-plated Cylinder, Ivory Stock, and the whole beaatifully eneraved and (GRAV . | 
enamcled, making a beautiful ecoutrast of four diferent colors, ‘Jue cut ree \ 
preacnts only two-thirds the actual size, and as it is impossible to show the beau- XN 
z= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
attention given to CHURCH ower 
sent free to parties needing Be'ls. 
VN / 


